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Whether your choice the 225-hp HD-21 
the 150-hp HD-16, you get from percent 
percent more efficient engine operation 
than from other crawlers. 

This fuel-pinching efficiency fact! Your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer will show you actual proof 
percent fuel savings the Allis-Chalmers 
16000 21000 engines over units comparable 
size. tell you why they run cleaner how they 
“sip” fuel earn the title “industry’s healthiest 


Six crater-shaped pistons develop 225 the 


1,825 Coupled with torque converter drive, 
they provide plenty rough dozing lugability all 


the power ever need. 
These big Allis-Chalmers tractors are built for 
mighty tough service. Shock-absorbing, all-steel main 


frame; durable, double-reduction final drives; certified 
permanent lubrication tapered roller bearing truck 


move ahead with 


Five powerful use special rock rakes rout out 
stubborn rock and boulders from the hills just east Pierre, 
Seuth Dakota. The rock being harvested for use riprap 
nearby Dam. Oahe, the largest rolled earth 
dam, one the major structures the Missouri River Basin 
development plan. 


wheels, idlers and rollers; and extra tough track keep 
them going season after season with minimum 
maintenance. Your Allis-Chalmers construction ma- 
chinery dealer will glad show you HD-21 


HD-16 soon. Allis-Chalmers, Construction Machinery 
Division, Milwaukee Wisconsin. 
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Now...A Proven Way 
Stabilize Critical Waterways 


New S.C.S. Development 
Holds Soil Place Until 


Vegetation Takes Over 


Soil Erosion Control Specialist 
Ludlow Manufacturing and Sales Co. 


Now you can put end seed 
and soil washouts protecting 
waterway channels with Soil Saver 
heavy jute mesh that prevents 
erosion until grass other vegeta- 
tion firmly established. 

Soil Saver offers many advantages 
that make the most practical aid 
yet developed for the establishment 
turf critical waterways. 

Soil Saver comes easy-to-handle 
50-and 75-yards long and four 
feet wide, with openings about 
square. Pressed into the soil pro- 
vides over 3000 erosion 
dams” per yard. Soil Saver’s heavy 
jute strands provide excellent uni- 
form mulch, and add more than two 
tons organic matter per acre. Be- 
cause its heavy open mesh con- 
struction, Soil Saver cannot lifted 
wind, water, growing grass. 

you have seeded critical water- 
ways, diversion terraces, spillways, 
drainage ditches, dikes dams, 
again and again, only see your top 
soil washed away heavy rains, 
you can now seed these areas with 
complete confidence that the job will 
final and effective. 

Outstanding Results 

Soil Saver has been thoroughly 
tested soil conservation groups 
for the past two years. has made 
successful plantings possible criti- 
cal bankings and waterways where 
other erosion deterrents had failed. 
Many agronomists are agreed that 
seeding sprigging with Soil Saver 
the most practical method yet 
found for establishing vegetation 
areas subjected concentrated 
water flow. Now, because both ter- 
races and outlets can constructed 
the same time, there need 
temporarily divert water. 

Soil Saver has been laid, 
there’s nothing but wait for 
the grass take hold. mainte- 
nance required. Soil Saver con- 
forms every accepted agronomic 
practice. 

Send coupon today for free Soil 
Saver sample and complete installa- 
tion directions. 


peated washouts turned this Maryland farm waterway into 


series deep gullies. 


ding and shaping, two widths 
ver were laid hold soil 
place. Soil Saver kept heavy rain from 
washing out the channel before vegeta- 
tion was established. 


After 
Soil 


The same waterway now completely 
stabilized with deep-rooted vegetation. 
the time grasses take hold, Soil 
Saver has decomposed adding valuable 
mulch the soil. (S.C.S. Photos) 


Ludlow Manufacturing Sales Co. 
Needham Heights 94, Mass. 


Please send free Soil Saver sample 
and installation directions. 
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Top efficiency means “Total 


and that means TRACTION SURE-GRIP! 


The tell the 
story the top efficiency that 
comes with “total traction.” Every 
turn the wheel brings you closer 
the end the job. Fuel-eating, 
time-eating slippage reduced 
minimum. 


But the TRACTION SURE-GRIP cuts 
your costs other ways, too. 


INCREASED TIRE LIFE, for 
instance. Exclusive Triple-Tough 
Tension, Temperature and Time 
brings you new freedom from 


cracks, bruises, buckle breaks and 
other costly tire life shorteners. 


ON-THE-FARM SERVICE also 
time- and money-saver. Expert 
on-the-spot repairs “free loan- 
ers” minimize lost motion. And 
new tire needed, you can make 
the best deal town right then 
and there. 


phone call all takes bring 
Goodyear Dealer your door 
and your operating down 
new low. Goodyear, Farm Tire 
Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


WIN WONDERFUL STAY 
THE again Goodyear 
happy announce the continuation 
its long association with the Soil 
Conservation District movement. The 
8th Annual Goodyear Soil Conserva- 


tion Awards Program now open. 
And you can win all-expense-paid 
winter vacation that famed luxury 
ranch The Wigwam, Litchfield Park, 
Arizona. Check your local Soil Con- 
servation District Office for full de- 
tails, today. 


More farmers prefer Goodyear 


tractor tires than any other kind 
Lots good things come from 


EAR 


‘ Sure-Grip—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


THE FIRST FORWARD MOVE 
i than Ne shou a 


LOOKING THE FUTURE HOME FOR SCSA... 


Society’s Building Fund for new 
home office Des Moines, Iowa. 
trust this will give you more complete 
understanding the need for new home 


August 1959 the elected governing 
Council the Society officially decided 
that our present housing arrangements 
were entirely inadequate and must pro- 
ceed rapidly possible securing mcre 
suitable and larger space Des Moines. 
decision was made raise $100,000 
the next five years for the construction 
new home office Des Moines. These 
decisions were based survey and 
study the present situation and our 
future needs the Society’s Housing 
Committee, composed three eminent 
members our Society. 


The Physical Facts 


The physical facts they exist were 
brought out the survey. Our present 
office the fringe the business dis- 
trict Des Moines. the back end 
business building, with side en- 
trance. One enters small hallway, made 
smaller the storage booklets and 
other material along one side. Then one 
turns left encountering small room with 
all four walls completely lined with 
work table, shelves, boxes materials 
and back files the The open 
space this room approximates 
feet. Next the addressograph and mim- 
eographing room with feet open 
space. One then proceeds through nar- 
row hallway and enters the large office 
room (about feet). 

this room six full-time employees, 
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plus part-time seasonal help, work. There 
open space about four feet wide 
through the center. Equipment, desks, 
tables, and materials fill the remainder 
the space. The total floor space our 
office 760 square feet plus some outside 
storage. The annual rental plus janitor 
service $2,000. The space was rented 
four years ago for two employees. 


This survey gave some indications 
our present and future needs. need 
now least 2,000 square feet floor 
space with minimum two offices, 
secretarial room, mail room, and ad- 
dressograph and mimeograph room. 
addition, need large storage room. 
planning for the future, appears 
that will need building about 
feet; with the basement for storage, 

(Please continue page 139) 


Above—Occupying crowded 420 square feet 
space the SCSA office staff performs the many 
duties attached growing international or- 
ganization. Left right, Lorna Peters, 
Wayne Pritchard, Mrs. Shirley Bertin, Mildred 
Davis, Mrs. Pauline Skinner, and Douglas 
Wade. 


Entrance the left rear where the 
present offices occupy the back one-quarter 
this small building. 
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Water Resources Policy 


the fulfillment one its principal objectives, the Soil Conservation 
Society America presents statement titled “General Principles 
National Water Resources Policy” guide its chapters, state and 
federal agencies, organizations and individuals their renewable resource 
conservation activities. The principal purpose the statement lay 
the groundwork for fostering sound and consistent water resources policy 
for the United States and Canada. 


The statement brief exposition water policy principles rather than 
comprehensive statement water resources policy. seeks identify 
the major basic considerations which should govern public water resources 
activities. The statement also outlines the processes through which water 
decisions should made and suggests general way appropriate re- 


lationship among private institutions, federal, state and local levels 
government. 


Since water policy influenced changing conditions and needs 
society, the policy statement will require further development and ex- 
pansion. This will done annually the Soil Conservation Society 
America, and its Council invites views and comments through letter 
participation open discussion during annual meetings. The first such 
open discussion will held during the Society’s annual meeting scheduled 


General Principles National 


August 1960 Guelph, Ontario. 


Definition and Setting 
Water Resources Policy 


Water resources policy consists the basic considera- 
tions that determine how people develop and use water 
resources. implementing given policy, government 
agencies and private institutions establish detailed pro- 
cedures for arriving decisions. Policy consists the 


principles and objectives which such procedures are 
based. 


The policy existence given time reflected 
laws, judicial decisions, regulations through the actions 
administrative officials, and the decisions indi- 
viduals. may good bad, appropriate inappro- 
priate, some principles may inconsistent with one 
another. There basic need for wise and unified 
water policy for the orderly development water re- 
sources individuals, private entities and federal, 
state, and local governments. 


Water policy and must dynamic, subject ad- 
justment changing conditions society. the 
population grows, the national economy expands, tech- 
nological innovations occur and new data become avail- 
able, policy must altered reflect these factors. 
Private institutions and the legislative and executive 
branches government take these changes into account 
their day-to-day actions and thereby alter water policy. 
These factors are also taken into consideration the 
judiciary the interpretation law. 


Objective Water Resources Policy 


Stated its simplest terms the proper objective 
water resources policy realize the “best” develop- 
ment and use the nation’s water resource com- 
modity. This obvious objective, but what consti- 
tutes “best” development and use? 

difficult reach agreement what “best” 
because three principal factors. the physical 
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effect given water resources development program 
cannot always predicted with reasonable accuracy. 
Scientists, legislators and administrators, because in- 
adequacies data and limitations science, can only 
estimate and sometimes they disagree the results 
which should expected. Second, the prospective 
economic effects water resources program upon in- 
dividuals, the immediate area and the nation are diffi- 
cult predict and therefore may involve substantial 
margin error. Third, some the values—both nega- 
tive and positive—in water resources program cannot 
measured quantitative terms. The maintenance 
soil fertility for future generations, the protection 
public health, the provision recreation opportunities 
and the preservation aesthetic values—all become in- 
volved programs water development. Yet these 
values cannot quantified. 


Because the foregoing problems, wide divergence 
opinion may exist with respect any given situation. 
Moreover, these considerations make impractical 
establish fixed and permanent formula, either simple 
complex, which determine what programs should 
should not undertaken. consequence, the 
decision what “best” what the public in- 
terest must the result the processes through which 
our political and economic system functions. 


Coverage Water Resources Policy 


comprehensive statement water resources policy 
would include all basic considerations which influence 
decisions relating water development and use. Such 
statement would recognize that water policy largely 
dependent upon policies which guide the development 
other resources, well policies which govern 
many our other economic, social, and financial activi- 
ties. complete statement would take into account 
policy matters covering water rights law, agriculture, 
recreation, transportation and others. Instead, this state- 
ment would seek (1) identify the major basic con- 
siderations which should govern public water resources 
activities, (2) outline the process through which public 
water decisions should made, and (3) suggest 
general way appropriate relationship among private 
institutions, federal, state, and local levels govern- 
ment. 


General Orientation Policy 


sound water policy should capable meeting 
current problems and those ahead. Today, water re- 
sources policy should founded the proposition that 
the population the nation will grow, that the economy 
will expand, that per capita incomes will rise, that 
industrialization will continue, that further concentra- 


tion people urban areas and suburban areas will 
continue, that increased and shifting competition for 
available water supplies will occur, and that agriculture, 
although less fundamental importance than 
times past, will require less people and produce 
declining proportion the national income, even though 
production will rise. 

1975, demographers estimate population about 
225 million, million more than have today. 
Only small fraction these people will live rural 
areas. Moreover, super cities and large metropolitan 
regions are expected emerge. One large region this 
nature will extend along the Northeast Atlantic coast 
and from there along the Great Lakes into the Midwest. 
Another such region developing along the Pacific 
Coast. somewhat smaller one may emerge the 
Gulf Coast. These regions will require tremendous 
quantities water for industry, commerce and homes. 

The national economy expected multiply its 
output. Technology offer this 
prospect. Both agriculture and industry have tremen- 
dous appetite for water which cannot expected 
diminish but rather increase. Technology will prob- 
ably find new uses for water, but also may offer new 
opportunities for meeting water supply requirements. 
Additional supplies fresh water through desalinization 
and weather modification are prospect. Conservation 
practices generally offer the hope that water can 
used more efficiently. Water policy must, therefore, 
sufficiently flexible take into account the changes 
which technology constantly offers us. 

Population growth, economic expansion and urbaniza- 
tion will influence water demands other ways well. 
particular they will responsible for tremendous 
increase the development water resources for recrea- 
tion purposes. Also, affluent society will place 
premium upon the climate and scenic resources. Thus 
the pressure upon the scarce water resources can 
expected multiply. 

complicate the situation further, the costs 
water development may expected increase. 

brief, water policy must capable accommo- 
dating itself rapidly changing conditions. 


Considerations Which Should Govern 
Public Water Resources Activities 


Under the American political and economic systems, 
very large proportion the decisions relating the 
allocation resources and resource products de- 
termined private economic considerations reflected 
purchases and sales individuals and private or- 
ganizations. Prior 1935 these same private economic 
considerations largely governed the allocation and use 


water resources. Since the mid-1930’s, however, these 
resources have been increasingly developed and regu- 
lated the federal government result considered 
actions the congress, state legislatures and the courts. 


The American people have come consider neces- 
sary for public action take the lead the develop- 
ment and use water. One the tasks water policy 
define the area governmental responsibility. 
suggested that governmental responsibility should 
exercised especially the following three types situ- 
ations: 


Those which there are significant values which 
cannot measured monetary terms, but which 
the public interest requires should taken into 
account. These include conservation, recreation, 
public health, defense, aesthetic values and the 
future public welfare. 


Those which, because the physical nature 
water resources, the market place cannot 
function effectively maximize measurable eco- 
nomic benefits society the absence gov- 
ernmental action. For example, flood control 
cannot provided except group enterprise 
which taxing powers government are used 
collect revenues defray the cost consumer 
benefits. 


Those which the water resources activity in- 
volved tends monopolistic enterprise. The 
provision irrigation and municipal water tends 
provide competitive facilities. consequence, 
necessary for government either regulate 
develop such services order protect the 
public interest. 


those situations where monetary profit accrues 
individuals groups individuals from non-monopolis- 
tic development water resources, the objective 
water policy should be: 


provide for assistance government the 
extent required insure that economic poten- 
tials water development for the state, locality 
nation are realized and, wherever possible, 


establish conditions under which private in- 
dividuals operating through the conventional 
market place can function effectively maxi- 
mizing economic returns the locality, state and 
nation from water development. 
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Where governmental programs and projects are con- 
templated, the following factors should weighed: 


The effect the contemplated program the 
measurable net benefit the nation, the state 
and the local area and the comparison these 
benefits with the costs the project. must 
recognized that the net effect project upon 
the nation may different than the net effect 
upon the state localized area. important 
that these differences recognized and that the 
costs and the each identified. 


The effect the contemplated program upon the 
long-term protection and productivity the land 
and the water resources base. has always been 
tenet the conservation movement that man- 
kind has responsibility maintain and preserve 
the resource base for the benefit future gen- 
erations. The impact contemplated programs 
upon the long-term productivity the resource 
should analyzed physical terms the basis 
for deciding whether given proposal feasible. 


The effect the contemplated program upon the 
physical and social environment. Public health, 
national defense, recreation, the economic de- 
velopment areas, scenic and other values 
should analyzed objectively possible for 
consideration arriving intelligent decisions. 


The distribution costs among individuals and 
units government. For reasons equity 
axiomatic that who benefits from public de- 
velopment should share the cost such develop- 
ment. general proposition, the direct 
beneficiaries public water resources projects 
should bear reasonable amount the cost 
required obtain the evaluated benefits the 
projects. 


The foregoing factors should always taken into 
account deciding whether public water resources 
project worthwhile. Not all these factors can 
measured quantitative terms. The importance 
specific factors will vary greatly from time time and 
place place. Accordingly, simple criterion can 
established for determining the amount weight which 
should given each one them. Therefore 


essential rely upon the value judgments people 


deciding which projects should undertaken. 


democratic society these judgments should the 


views those who benefit and those who pay for the 
projects. 
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The Process Through Which Public 
Water Resources Decisions Are Made 


The process which decisions are made relating 
public water resources programs should based upon 
the following principles: 


The best information available the probable 
physical effects the program should pro- 
vided. particularly important determine 
accurately possible such things, for example, 
the effect groundwater development 
stream flows, surface water development upon 
groundwater levels, the influence reservoir 
upon stream flows other reaches the river, 
and the effect vegetative cover and land man- 
agement systems upon runoff. 


The social and economic effects the contem- 
plated project should objectively 
oughly analyzed. 


Public water resources agencies should recognize 
that not their task either make the de- 
cisions limit the range choice that people 
have. The task public agencies should 
identify the alternative possibilities for meeting 


This statement was prepared the Soil Conservation Society 
America’s Committee Water Resources Management and 
approved the Council its March 13-15, 1960, meeting held 
Des Moines, Iowa. The Council urges members the Society 
submit their views and comments letter the SCSA 
office Des Moines, lowa, Walter Gumbel, chairman, 
Committee Water Resources Management, Box 1392, 
Fairmont, West Virginia. Chapters are also urged discuss the 
statement chapter meetings and report their actions. 


given water resources problem and assess the 
physical, economic and social effects, including 
impacts upon related resources each alterna- 
tive objectively possible, report these 
findings, and recommend proper solution. 


the responsibility the public, operating 
through its elected representatives, choose 
from among the alternatives. 


The Responsibility Federal, State 
and Local Levels Government 


All three levels government—federal, state, and 
local—play part water resources development and 
management. important that the activities these 
three levels coordinated that what done one 
level appropriately related what done another. 

Because the interstate character many streams, 
the constitutional responsibility the federal govern- 
ment and the magnitude water resources investments 
present and prospect, the federal government has 
important responsibility the water resource field. 
Local and state governments also have related important 
responsibilities and should assume those developments 
and projects for which they are capable. 


The water resources policy sub-committee representing the 
Committee Water Resources Management will review all cor- 
respondence and related materials submitted basis 
expand, develop, and refine the Society’s water resources policy 
statement. 


Additional copies this reprint are available. Please write 
the Soil Conservation Society America, 838 Fifth Ave., Des 
Moines 14, Iowa. 


THE STRATFORD SHAKESPEARIAN THEATRE STRATFORD, ONTARIO, WILL ATTRACT MANY SCSA 
CONVENTIONERS, WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 
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Watershed Restoration 


photo-record conservation practices 
applied the Wasatch Mountains Utah 


CLASSIC EXAMPLE restoration damaged 
watersheds the Davis County Experimental 
Watershed northern Utah. This area, situated the 
Wasatch Mountains between Ogden and Salt Lake City 
and ranging from about 5,000 feet more than 9,000 
feet elevation, typifies the mountain-valley relation- 
ships that occur commonly throughout the Intermountain 
West. 1847, early pioneers settled about the perennial 
streams that originate high elevations and flow into 
the fertile valley the base the mountains. For 
about years they utilized the forage, water, and timber 
from these mountains, unaware the insidious damage 
being done the mountain watersheds overgrazing 
and burning. 

Some minor summer storm floods occurred between 
1878 and 1906. Soon thereafter, the floods increased 
frequency and intensity, culminating the 
death-dealing floods 1923 and 1930. During this 
period, the toll was six human lives and more than one 
million dollars’ damage homes and farmlands. Alarmed 
residents were spurred action—they asked for im- 
mediate help from Governor George Dern. 

1930, Governor Dern appointed Flood Control 
Commission determine the cause the unprecedented 
floods. Investigation revealed that the floods had re- 
sulted from nonconservative use the watersheds. Par- 
tial destruction complete obliteration plant cover 
overgrazing bared the soil, excessive trampling led 
soil compaction, and burning destroyed plant cover 
and litter. consequence, infiltration rates were re- 
duced. When the intensity summer storms exceeded 
the infiltration rates the soil, overland flow occurred. 
The momentum and volume flow increases rapidly 
moves downslope. 

Flood Control Commission recommended 
point program restoration consisting of: increased 
fire protection and restricted grazing control further 
deterioration the watershed, and contour trenching 
and reseeding promote restoration the plant cover. 


This restoration program started 1933, under super- 


Dr. Otis Copeland Chief, Division Watershed Manage- 
ment Research, Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Forest Service, Department Agriculture, Ogden, 
Utah. 


OTIS COPELAND 


vision Reed Bailey the Intermountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, Forest Service. The 
story the application successful but costly measures 
necessary reestablish watershed stability and prevent 
destructive floods that emanated from the damaged area 
now known the Davis County Experimental Water- 
shed presented pictorially the following series 
photographs. floods have occurred from this area 
since its restoration. This attests the efficacy land 
treatments restoring watershed stability and flood 
control. 


Figure Farm area devastated floods 1930 the mouth 
Parrish Canyon above Centerville, Utah. This canyon pro- 
duced four floods that year. damaged schoolhouse stands 
the middle the flood-debris fan. 
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Figure (above). Boulders deposited 
the floods from Parrish Canyon 
1930 valuable farm and orchard lands. 
Buildings were demolished and property 
damage exceeded $300,000. The two 
largest boulders were computed weigh 
200 and 150 tons. They were transported 
down 4-degree gradient for more than 
1,000 feet. 


Residence destroyed mud-rock flood 
1923 the mouth Ford Canyon. 
Several floods from this canyon between 
1923 and 1934 destroyed 205 acres 
farmlands and several other fine homes. 


- 


RESTORATION 


Figure Channel Ford Creek ripped and gouged depth feet the 
floods 1923 and 1930. Here can see newly-exposed strata assorted sands and 
gravel deposited during the Lake Bonneville era, more than 10,000 years ago. 
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Figure (above). Large gully cut through the small basin 
one tributary Ford Canyon 1930 that contributed 
debris the mouth Ford Canyon. 


surface runoff from the small basin permitted this gully 
commence natural restabilization. 
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Figure (above). Halfway Creek watershed, 1947. Par- 
tially denuded plant cover, this watershed was severely 
eroded high-intensity storm totaling only 0.79-inch pre- 
cipitation August 10, 1947. Maximum 5-minute intensity 
recorded was 4.92 inches per hour. 


Figure (below). Looking downstream Halfway Creek 
stream-gaging station following the August 1947 flood. The 
station was destroyed the mud-rock flood whose peak 
had cross-sectional area 224 square feet. The bridge below 
the station was damaged and displaced feet off its foundation. 
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Figure 
This ungrazed dense aspen stand supports 
luxuriant growth grasses, broad. 


leaved herbs, and shrubs the under- 
story. 


Figure 
similar aspen stand grazed heavily 
both sheep and cattle. forage remains, 


and the denuded ground contributes 
the flood hazard. 


WATERSHED RESTORATION 


Figure (above). Contour trenches were “roughed-in” tractor the con- 
tour during the restoration treatment the Davis County Experimental 
Watershed. excessively steep denuded slopes the trenches were constructed 
horse-drawn plows and hand. Trenches were installed only areas 


that showed evidence storm runoff and erosion and where vegetation was 


depleted preclude natural revegetation reasonable length 
time. The purpose these trenches was break the gulley system and 
hold the rainwater place facilitate its infiltration into the soil. 


t 
“4 
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Figure 

Contour trenches were finished 
hand. Check dams were 
built crosswise the trenches 
about feet apart form 
short trench segments. 1934. 


Figure 
Same area Ford Can- 
1945. Revegetation has 
successful and dense plant 
cover binds the soil place. 
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Figure (above). Water held contour trenches the head Parrish Canyon, 
1936, following high-intensity summer storm. These trenches were designed 
hold 1.5 area inches runoff. trenches 1,300 acres damaged 
watersheds failed under the impact numerous high-intensity storms. 


Figure (below). Same area 1945. This slope, after was contour trenched, 
was reseeded with mixture grasses 1934. Present vegetation primarily 
brome grass and slender wheatgrass. 
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Figure (above). Close view overgrazed flood-source Figure (below). Same slope Davis Canyon, 1946. Vege- 
area the head Davis Canyon, 1930. Severe sheet erosion becoming reestablished rapidly. Furrows the con- 
existed between the gullies. tour aid reducing runoff. 
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WATERSHED RESTORATION 


Figure (below). The same area Ford Canyon 1945, 
following restorative treatment. Storm runoff has been con- 


trolled and the soil stabilized. 


Figure (above). Bare, gullied area near the head 
Ford Canyon 1930. This denuded low-gradient area con- 


tributed considerably more surface runoff than did the steeper 
aspen-covered slopes the background. 
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Figure (above). Livestock corral the north tributary Figure (below). Restoration treatments resulted 
Ford Canyon 1930. Plant cover about the water hole excellent plant cover 1946. 
almost obliterated. 
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Figure (above). Overgrazed and eroded area the head 
Barnard Creek, 1930. This was once small mountain 
meadow with dense growth willows and other vegetation. 


The remaining few scattered weeds were wholly inadequate 
control surface runoff. 


Figure (below). The same area Barnard Creek, 1945, 
following establishment protective plant cover contour 
trenching and reseeding. Water infiltration run- 
off controlled, and erosion prevented this restored 
part the watershed. 
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Figure (above). Moderate slopes the head Ford Figure (below). Same area, 1945, following restoration 
Canyon, 1930. Note how the gullies start the upper edge treatments. excellent and complete protective ground 
bared areas and continue downslope. cover has been obtained. 
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Figure (above). Head Ford Creek, 1934, before restora- Figure (below). Head Ford Creek, 1945, after con- 


tion treatments were 


begun. 


tour trenches and reseeding treatments were applied. Note 
that trenches stopped large gully. keeping surface run- 
off from collecting the gully, its growth was arrested and 
restabilization proceeding naturally. 
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Figure (above). Mud Springs area the head Barnard Figure (below). The same area 1945 showed 


Canyon, 1930. Overgrazing had destroyed virtually most the sedge and brome grass that had been established 
vegetation, including dense stand willows. reseeding and with protection from grazing. 
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SALINE COUNTY, KANSAS, PROMOTES ITS 


varied uses are well known most 
soil technicians. However, making the 
potential users aware existence and 
value always has been difficult. Particu- 
larly has this been true states where 
soil survey reports have net been pub- 
lished revised recent years. 

Today’s soil survey report, unlike those 
the past, contains scil map 
photo-mosaic background that bound 
into the report (Fig. 1). The different 
soils shown the map are described 
the report. Interpretations concerning 
land use, management practices, produc- 
tive capacity, and engineering properties 
are included the report for farmers, 
realtors, land appraisers, engineers, and 
others who may find this information use- 
ful. 


The Problem—Need for Education 


Kansas had not had new soil sur- 
vey report published more than 
years, appeared that special effort 
should made publicize the Saline 
County Soil Survey when 
lished January, plan for 
putting the survey work would 
secondary but 
Representatives the Soil Conservation 
Service, Kansas Agricultural 
Service, and Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station met plan program for 
presenting the Saline County Soil Survey 
the people Saline County. The suc- 
cess educational program depended 
the cooperation the local agricultural 
leaders. For that reason special effort 
was made acquaint them with the 
survey before attempting similar ap- 
proach for all interested persons the 
county. 

encourage farmers and others 
attend the meetings and insure better 
understanding the soil survey reports, 
they were not distributed until the meet- 
ings. 
1Contribution No. 676, Department Agronomy, 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 
2Associate agronomist, Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and extension agronomist, Kansas 
Agricultural Extension Service, respectively. 

Appreciation expressed Nelson, State 
Soil Scientist, Soil Conservation Service, and 
Geraghty, Area Conservationist, Soil Conserva- 
tionist, Soil Conservation Service, for assistance 


planning the educational program and preparing 
the manuscript. 


SOIL 


(Photo courtesy Soil Conservation, USDA, SCS.) 


Figure newly published soil survey map with the field sheets. The 
fold-in convenient. The new pamphlet form with fold-in map 
played over old-style soil survey map. 


The Solution—Community Meetings 


The first county preliminary meeting 
was held introduce the scil survey re- 
port and map farm leaders. Members 
the Saline County Agricultural 
and District Board Supervisors were 
invited. Highlight the meeting was 
field tour some the prominent scil 
types the county. Leaders were asked 
how Saline County might best promote 
use its soil survey. Farm leaders sug- 


scientist points 
the portion the 
county being dis- 
cussed com- 
munity meeting. 
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gested nightly community meetings when 
farmers were least busy. 

The community meetings were scheduled 
for early fall, 1959 (Fig. 2). Publicity 
was used attempt reach everyone 
the county. The county agent sent let- 
ters all farmers the county anncunc- 
ing the five community meetings. Radio 
tapes were prepared and broadcast over 
the Salina (County seat) and Kansas State 
University radio stations prior to, and 


/ 
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during the week the meetings. News 
releases announcing the meetings were 
prepared the University Extension 
Service. The daily newspaper the 
county featured several long articles and 
editorial the soil survey during the 
week the meetings. News articles de- 
scribing each meeting and announcing the 
next meeting appeared daily. 

The county agent, Loren Harris, con- 
ducted the five community meetings. His 
putting the audience ease and preparing 
the way for later speakers proved 
important element the success 
the meetings. Following the introductory 
remarks, the soil scientist member the 
team, Bidwell, described the soil 
map, telling how was made, and pointed 
out that contained information soil 
depth, texture, slope, and erosion, which 
farmers considered when they evaluated 
land for rental purchase. Jay Payne, 
work unit conservationist, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, discussed the importance 
good land use and treatment, and how 
soil map basic conservation farm 
plan. Bohannon, extension agrono- 
mist, concluded with discussion relating 
soil type soil management, soil testing, 
crop selection, crop sequence, and (where 
appropriate) range management. 

Soil survey reports were distributed 
among the group. Each person was en- 
couraged locate his farm the soil 
map, identify the soil symbols the map, 
and read the discussion the report 
each soil and its management. Everyone 
found that what first had appeared 
complex, was, with some interpretative as- 
sistance, indeed, simple. 

Farmers made the bulk the at- 
tendance, although several lawyers, medi- 
cal doctors, bankers, realtors, and even 
land-owning widows attended the meet- 
ings. All remained ask questions the 


conclusion the meeting. 


Figure extension agronomist shows how sudan- 
grass growing Lancaster loam responded fertilizer. 


Visual Aids 

The team recognized the value visual 
aids, and used them many ways (Fig. 
3). Soil profile monoliths important 
soil series, the assembled soil map, and 
blackboard were displayed the front 
meeting rooms. Floodlights illuminated 
the dispiay throughout the talks. The 
agronomist used sudangrass planted 
three different soils with varying fertilizer 
treatments show fertilizer response. 
Soil samples different textures were 
passed among the audience. Pictures, 
charts, and graphs illustrating good man- 
agement practices were displayed the 
meeting room, and pertinent bulletins were 
available for distribution (Fig. 4). 


Why Did They Come? 

Most persons came learn more about 
their soils and obtain their copy the 
Saline County Soil Survey Report. Some 
came hear tallks concerning the soil 
monoliths that were taken their land. 
Several persons came two meetings 
learn about the soils different parts 
the county where they were conducting 
farming operations. 


What Did Learn? 


Future meetings will benefit from ex- 

perience gained these meetings. 

Cooperation the Soil Conservation 
Service, Agricultural Extension Service, 
and Agricultural Experiment Station 
essential successful educational 
program. Combining the 
training, and experience these agri- 
cultural technicians can provide ex- 
cellent meetings, and help answer 
most questions that arise. 

Publicity important. Local news- 
papers and radio stations and county 
agent letters can provide excellent 
publicity. Time spent with farm edi- 
tors will mutually beneficial. 


Arrangements should made 
obtain good press photographs and, 
event use, some film footage. 
Color slide series can also used 
advantage show crops and other 
aspects relating soil types locally 
and elsewhere. 

Schedule the meetings when they will 
not conflict with field work. Field 
tours are very helpful. 


Use visual aids. These should in- 
clude all techniques that will create 
interest and communicate idea. 


Distribution the reports should 
the highlight the meeting. Identi- 
fying and outlining 
farm the map leaves each one 
with feeling individual attention. 
the meeting has been carried out 
properly, should have created 
fore the meetings, therefore, should 
discouraged. Once person has 
received copy the report, much 
the stimulus attend the meeting 
lost. 


Other Meetings 


Other meetings might held ac- 
quaint many possible with the soil 
survey their county. Saline county 
additional meeting was held for mem- 
bers the Salina Chamber Commerce. 
Similar meetings with service clubs and 
church groups would help publicize the 
survey. The presentation information, 
course, should adapted interests 
the audience. 


Follow 


The value county soil survey does 
not end with community promotional 


meetings. Nor does the responsibility 
the agricultural technician seek addi- 


Figure Interested persons pause table where addition- 
agronomic and conservation publications are available. 
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tional uses and publicity for the soil 
survey cease with the series meetings. 
The success educational program de- 
pends seeing that the information 
used properly. Carrying through the 
use soil surveys will improve our edu- 
cation, research, extension and conserva- 
tion application programs. 

Activities that county agricultural tech- 
nicians should exploit keeping soil sur- 
veys work include: 

Scheduling periodic meetings 
county workers consider needs, 
problems, results, and opportunities. 

Adapting routine work procedures 
fit the soil survey. 

Developing long range plans estab- 
lish fertility and crop variety tests 
known soil types. 

Encouraging soil sampling for soil 
tests according soil type. 

Planning periodic community meet- 
ings consider and report special 
needs area problem, such 
irrigation, range management, soil 
management. 

Distributing remaining soil survey re- 


PROMOTED 


a 


Figure Members the Saline County Agricultural Council and 
District Board Supervisors examine the Niles soil the field. 


ports personally group meetings 
through office contact where they can 
explained. 

Using all opportunities while conduct- 


Adult Education... 


Will Hasten Soil and Water Conservation? 


states are chalking astonishing at- 
tendance records for more less new 
type education—a kind education 


variance with the concept that once you 
leave school, not likely ever re- 
turn. the contrary, school buildings 
that years ago were lighted the 
evenings only for athletic contest 
school play now show lights blazing forth 


from classroom after classroom, night after 


night. 

new adult phenomenon, yet old 
many communities, getting the atten- 
tion grown-ups aged anywhere from 
90. Now hundreds public school 


systems dozens states, scores cars 


Floyd Carlson, associate professor 
Forest Extension, State University College 
Forestry Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, Y., has long been active pro- 
moting and analyzing the effects adult 


education, with application 


carry these older, eager students classes 
carpentry, Americanization, remedial 
reading, business management, surveying, 
pottery making, mention only few. 


the director adult education discov- 
ers there are dozen people who want 


particular skill subject, he’ll 


his best get instructor and presto— 
you’re the adult-education swing. 


Frankly, have long known about adult- 
education opportunities this Syracuse 
community where now reside. had 
little idea, however, the strength 
this movement, the versatility offered 
what big place occupied the total 
education picture state like New 


York. But this did discover—that al- 


ready astonishing number school 
systems have adopted adult-education pro- 


grams—that adult education much 
part the public school system now 
the kindergarten, the junior high the 
community college. 


Many schools and education systems now 


ing routine work place copies 
the soil survey report the hands 
those who will benefit from the 
reports. 


FLOYD CARLSON 


have director adult education. 
some states part the cost adult 
instruction may financed through state 
funds. interesting note that 


through the adult-education program the 


public schools can now bring edu- 
cational service families without chil- 
dren, well the families that have 


children school. 


Conservation Course Born 


far knew until April and May 
1957 there had never been adult- 
education course given Central New 
York the subject conservation. 


suburban community just outside the 
rapidly-growing region surrounding the 
city Syracuse the new modern James- 
ville-Dewitt Central School District No. 


had been organized with Clifford Knapp 
Director Adult Education. 


Chairman the Natural Resources 
Council Onondaga County was after 
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fashion challenged the Adult Educa- 
tion Advisory Committee this school 
when, make long story short, they 
committee. Soon thereafter was asked 
outline adult-education short course 
on conservation of natural resources. 


For trial run devised course 
conservation limited six weeks. 
would emphasize one specific subject each 
evening during two-hour period divided 
into two 50-minute During the 
first session would present broad 
picture the subject under discussion. 
Then during the second session would 
bring field man show how con- 


servation practices relating the subject 
were established the ground. 


Soil, Water, Forests, Wildlife, Recrea- 
tion and Conservation Education were the 
topics for the six sessions. 


Topnotch Instructors Helped 
Insure Quality 


Fortunately for the success the course 


had the advantage being able 


draw several conservation agencies. 
These included the State Office Soil 
and Water Conservation for New York, 
located Syracuse, the State University 
College Forestry Syracuse University, 


Cornell University Ithaca, the New 


York State Conservation Department 
Albany, the National Wildlife Federation, 
the Natural Resources Council Onon- 
daga County, the Onondaga County Park 
and Regional Planning Board and Syra- 
cuse University’s Department Geogra- 


phy. asked for and received full- 


hearted cooperation from each agency. 
With enthusiasm they sent top-notch 
men the field which paved the way for 
some outstanding publicity for the 
operating agency well for our Adult 
Education Course. 


give you example how the 
sessions developed, the first evening 
learned about Soi talk entitled 
“American Soil Resources Over Three 
Centuries”. Dr. David Gardner, New 
York state soil conservationist the Soil 
Conservation Service and assistant pro- 
fessor Soil Sciences Cornell Univer- 
sity, did outstanding job. bring 
the class the concepts soil conservation 
applied the field, Mr. Wilber Secor, 
survey supervisor for the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, then working field staff 
specialist Soil Survey for the western 
part New York state, discussed “Soil 
Characteristics and Their Influence Soil 
Use”. 


Figure 1. (From left to right) Clifford R. Knapp, Director Adult Education, 
Jamesville-Dewitt School District No. 11, Dewitt, Y.; Floyd 


General Chairman for the Adult Education Course Natural Resources, Syra- 
cuse, Y.; Wilber Secor, Survey Supervisor, Soil Conservation Service, Sodus, 
and Dr. Gardner, State Soil Scientist, Soil Conservation Service, 


and Assistant Professor Soil Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Two Explorer Scouts assist with registration. 


For the Water session, Dr. Harold 
Wilm was scheduled speak “Forests 


and Water New York State”, but un- 


fortunately was unable carry through 
his assignment because death his 
immediate family. geologist covered the 
subject his place. discuss water- 
conserving practices, Herbert Walker, 


state soil conservationist the Soil Con- 


servation Service showed Kodachrome 
slides did Dr. Gardner, get his story 


home. 


develop the story Forests the 
State Conservation Department made 
available Mr. Littlefield, assistant 
director Lands and Forests, who pre- 
sented the “Development American 
Forests Since 1900”. was followed 
Acting District Forester Bock, who 


told “How the State New York Assists 
the Private Woodland And 


the double Monday-night sessions moved 


through the six weeks talks 
Wildlife, Recreation and Conservation 
Education. 


Tapes were recorded all the talks 
presented and are now the Audio- 
Visual Department, Jamesville-Dewitt Cen- 
tral School District No. 11, Dewitt, New 
York. 


Official and Volunteer 
Helpers Worked Together 


All through the development the 
Adult Education Program Natural Re- 
sources had the staunch backing 
Seward Bucklin, Chairman the 
Adult Education Advisory Committee 


the Jamesville-Dewitt Central School. Not 
only the Chairman, but each member 


the Committee approached this course with 


splendid determination get results. 
For instance when Grover Pfeiffer, 
long-time conservationist, volunteered 
distribute large share the 1,500 mimeo- 
graphed brochures that 


course, knew that were going get 
some 


The Director Adult Education, Mr. 
Clifford Knapp, with fine sense pub- 
licity, received the assistance Peter 
Volmes, Public Relations Officer the 
College Forestry, who got out each 


week news release with photographs 


for the Sunday papers. When the series 
started, newsmen from both stations 
came film the registration, the peo- 
ple starting the course, and returned 
other sessions get film several 
the speakers. 


Any new venture this kind needs 
strong backing with publicity, which 
this case was successful that the pub- 
licity itself became educational fac- 
tor. 


Conservation Literature Introduced 


were not content simply let 
people come the six sessions and 
away. wanted each person leave 
the course natural resources with 
least beginning library conservation. 
each session distributed litera- 
ture. the session Water had 
available number free booklets— 
several furnished the Soil Conservation 
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Figure Herbert (left), State Soil Conservationist 
New York, Syracuse, discusses soil and water problems 
with Floyd Carlson, Associate Professor Forest Ex- 


tension, State University College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University and Coordinator of the adult education course. 


Service—and other agencies. also 
had display selected magazines, like the 


TION, some the newest books water 
and watershed management, that people 
might realize there was much more the 
subject than was possible present 


evening. 


Attendance 


Now what attendance did secure 
this first adult-education course Con- 
servation and Natural Resources within 


central New York? Frankly, was better 


than had expected. Attendance the 
first evening was 74. The high 
later session was 94. The average was 
persons per session. Total attendance 
for the six evenings was 494 and alto- 
gether 153 individuals registered for the 
course (105 were men and were 
women). 


Who were these people who found time 
took time take this course? ques- 
tionnaire revealed surprising variety 
interest and background. Among them 
were metallurgical engineer, machine 
operator, students courses conserva- 
tion Syracuse University, several house- 
wives, accountant, substitute kinder- 
garten teacher, mechanic, sixth grade 
teacher, landscape architect, electronic 
technician, secretary, business sales rep- 
resentative, telephone company plant 
engineer, Boy Scout executive, real 
estate agent, foreman machine shop, 
toolmaker, grocer and many others. 


“FORESTS”. 


Second Course Requested 


Because the interest started the 


Spring 1957, the Adult Education Com- 
mittee the Jamesville-Dewitt School 
requested follow-up course conserva- 
tion. This second course was entitled 


Meaning and Value”. 
Three sessions were held, two Mon- 


day evenings April, one the first Mon- 


day May, and field trip Satur- 
day May 17, 1958. This course with 
more limited appeal attracted 
registration 66. 


What Can SCSA Chapters Do? 


“Would not possible,” member 
the Soil Conservation Society Ameri- 
asked, “for chapters the Soil Con- 
servation Society sponsor courses 
adult education?” seems this 


idea has real possibilities. 


Based our experience date Cen- 
tral New York, advice would be— 
don’t try develop long course your 
first effort—stick five six weeks 
trial. Keep broad appeal pos- 
sible. your interest acquainting the 
public generally with the need for soil 
and water conservation—work hard get 
headline speakers. Have your handouts 
and other publicity planned well ad- 
vance the opening dates. Let your news- 
papers and radio and television know what 
you are planning. See that they get good 
copy well advance, with pictures par- 
ticipants for the press and arrange for 
on-the-spot coverage press, radio and 
TV. 


Figure There was avid interest the several hundred 
publications distributed during the six sessions Natural 


Resources. different display books and 
appeared each evening. For this session the subject was 


the adult-education movement 


would seem provide excellent means 


advance more rapidly the understanding 
and need for soil and water conservation. 
The adult-education program now es- 
tablished many states has machinery for 
carrying courses many kinds. 


has classrooms for meetings and experience 


conducting them. Field trips can 
included. 


Live-wire SCSA chapters might well 
inquire about the progress adult edu- 
cation their states. Committees might 
formed explore possibilities for de- 


veloping courses soil and water con- 
servation. 


all know, soil and water conser- 
vation and many related aspects land 
and water use, have strong public interest. 
you find Director Adult Educa- 


tion and the people tied his public 
school system ready broaden their un- 
derstanding the indispensable service 
soil and water, you may develop your 
own state and community whole set 
new friends and supporters for the con- 
servation movement! 


Does your Chapter have 
representative selected attend 
Chapter Representative 
Guelph, An- 


nual SCSA Meeting? 

Don’t miss this opportunity 
move ahead with 
program. 
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fashion challenged the Adult Educa- 
tion Advisory Committee this school 
when, make long story short, they 
committee. Soon thereafter was asked 
outline adult-education short course 
conservation natural resources. 


For trial run devised course 
conservation limited six weeks. 
would emphasize one specific subject each 
evening during two-hour period divided 
into two 50-minute sessions. During the 
first session would present 
picture the subject under discussion. 
Then during the second session would 
bring field man show how con- 
servation practices relating the subject 
were established the ground. 


Soil, Water, Forests, Wildlife, Recrea- 
tion and Conservation Education were the 
topics for the six sessions. 


Topnotch Instructors Helped 
Insure Quality 


Fortunately for the success the course 
had the advantage being able 
draw conservation agencies. 
These included the State Office Soil 
and Water Conservation for New York, 
located Syracuse, the State University 
College Forestry Syracuse University, 
Cornell University Ithaca, the New 
York State Conservation Department 
Albany, the National Wildlife Federation, 
the Natural Resources Council Onon- 
daga County, the Onondaga County Park 
and Regional Planning Board and Syra- 
cuse University’s Department Geogra- 
phy. asked for and received full- 
hearted cooperation from each agency. 
With enthusiasm they sent top-notch 
men the field which paved the way for 
some outstanding publicity for the 
operating agency well for our Adult 
Education Course. 


give you example how the 
sessions developed, the first evening 
learned about Soil talk entitled 
“American Soil Resources Over Three 
Centuries”. Dr. David Gardner, New 
York state soil conservationist the Soil 
Conservation Service and assistant pro- 
fessor Soil Sciences Cornell Univer- 
sity, did outstanding job. bring 
the class the concepts soil conservation 
applied the field, Mr. Wilber Secor, 
survey supervisor for the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, then working field staff 
specialist Soil Survey for the western 
part New York state, discussed 
Characteristics and Their Influence Soil 
Use”. 
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Figure (From left right) Clifford Knapp, Director Adult Education, 
Jamesville-Dewitt School District No. 11, Dewitt, Y.; Fleyd 
General Chairman for the Adult Education Course Natural Resources, Syra- 
Y.; Wilber Secor, Survey Supervisor, Soil Conservation Service, Sodus, 
and Dr. Gardner, State Soil Scientist, Soil Conservation Service, 
and Assistant Professor Soil Scienée Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Two Explorer Scouts assist with registration. 


For the Water session, Dr. Harold 
Wilm was scheduled speak “Forests 
and Water New York State”, but un- 
fortunately was unable carry through 
his assignment because death his 
immediate family. geologist covered the 
subject his place. discuss water- 
conserving practices, Herbert Walker, 
state soil conservationist the Soil Con- 
servation Service showed Kodachrome 
slides did Dr. Gardner, get his story 
home. 


develop the story Forests the 
State Conservation Department made 
available Mr. Littlefield, assistant 
director Lands and Forests, who pre- 
sented the “Development American 
Forests Since 1900”. was followed 
Acting District Forester Bock, who 
told “How the State New York Assists 
the Private Woodland Owner”. And 


the double Monday-night sessions moved 


through the six weeks talks 
Wildlife, Recreation and Conservation 
Education. 


Tapes were recorded all the talks 
presented and are now the 
Visual Department, Jamesville-Dewitt Cen- 
tral School District No. 11, Dewitt, New 
York. 


Official and Volunteer 
Helpers Worked Together 


All through the development the 
Adult Education Program Natural Re- 
sources had the staunch backing 
Seward Bucklin, Chairman the 
Adult Education Advisory Committee 


the Jamesville-Dewitt Central School. Not 
only the Chairman, but each member 
the Committee approached this course with 
splendid determination get results. 
For instance when Grover Pfeiffer, 
long-time conservationist, volunteered 
distribute large share the 1,500 mimeo- 
graphed brochures that 
course, knew that were going get 
some students. 


The Director Adult Education, Mr. 
Clifford Knapp, with fine sense pub- 
licity, received the assistance Peter 
Volmes, Public Relations Officer the 
College Forestry, who got out each 
week news release with photographs 
for the Sunday papers. When the series 
started, newsmen from both stations 
came film the registration, the peo- 
ple starting the course, and returned 
other sessions get film several 
the speakers. 


Any new venture this kind needs 
strong backing with publicity, which 
this case was successful that the pub- 
licity itself became educational fac- 
tor. 


Conservation Literature Introduced 


were not content let 
people come the six sessions and 
away. wanted each person leave 
the course natural resources with 
least beginning library conservation. 
each session distributed litera- 
ture. the session Water had 
available number free booklets— 
several furnished the Soil Conservation 
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Figure Herbert Waiker (left), State Soil Conservationist 
New York, Syracuse, discusses soil and water problems 
with Floyd Associate Professor Forest Ex- 
tension, State University College Forestry Syracuse 
University and Coordinator the adult education course. 


other agencies. also 
had display selected magazines, like the 
TION, some the newest books water 
and watershed management, that people 
might realize there was much more the 
subject than was possible present 
evening. 


Attendance 


Now what attendance did secure 
this first adult-education course Con- 
servation and Natural Resources within 
central New York? Frankly, was better 
than had expected. Attendance the 
first evening was 74. The high 
later session was 94. The average was 
persons per session. Total attendance 
for the six evenings was 494 and alto- 
gether 153 individuals registered for the 
course (105 were men and were 
women). 


Who were these people who found time 
took time take this course? ques- 
tionnaire revealed surprising variety 
interest and background. Among them 
were metallurgical engineer, machine 
operator, students courses conserva- 
ticn Syracuse University, several house- 
wives, accountant, substitute kinder- 
garten teacher, mechanic, sixth grade 
teacher, landscape architect, electronic 
technician, secretary, business sales rep- 
resentative, telephone company plant 
engineer, Boy Scout executive, real 
estate agent, foreman machine shop, 
toolmaker, grocer and many others. 
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Second Course Requested 


Because the interest started the 
Spring 1957, the Adult Education Com- 
mittee the Jamesville-Dewitt School 
requested follow-up course conserva- 
tion. This second course was entitled 
“Watersheds—Their Meaning and Value”. 
Three sessions were held, two Mon- 
day evenings April, one the first Mon- 
day May, and field trip Satur- 
day May 17, 1958. This course with 
more limited appeal attracted 
registration 66. 


What Can SCSA Chapters Do? 


“Would not possible,” member 
the Soil Conservation Society Ameri- 
asked, “for chapters the Soil Con- 
servation Society sponsor courses 
adult education?” seems this 
idea has real possibilities. 


Based our experience date Cen- 
tral New York, advice would be— 
don’t try develop long course your 
first effort—stick five six weeks 
trial. Keep broad appeal pos- 
sible. your interest acquainting the 
public generally with the need for soil 
and water conservation—work hard get 
headline speakers. Have your handouts 
and other publicity planned well ad- 
vance the opening dates. Let your news- 
papers and radio and television know what 
you are planning. See that they get good 
copy well advance, with pictures par- 
for the press and arrange for 
on-the-spot coverage press, radio and 
TV. 
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Figure There was avid interest the several hundred 
publications distributed during the six sessions Natural 
Resources. different display books and 
appeared each evening. For this the subject was 


the adult-education movement 
would seem provide excellent means 
advance more rapidly the understanding 
and need for soil and water conservation. 
The adult-education program now es- 
tablished many states has machinery for 
carrying courses many kinds. 
has classrooms for meetings and experience 
conducting them. Field trips can 
included. 


Live-wire SCSA chapters might well 
inquire about the progress adult edu- 
cation their states. Committees might 
formed explore possibilities for de- 
veloping courses soil and water con- 
servation. 


all know, soil and water conser- 
vation and many related aspects land 
and water use, have strong public interest. 
you find Director Adult Educa- 
tion and the people tied his public 
school system ready broaden their un- 
derstanding the indispensable service 
soil and water, you may develop your 
own state and community whole set 
new friends and supporters for the con- 
servation movement! 


Does your Chapter have 
representative selected attend 
Chapter Representative Session 
Guelph, An- 


nual SCSA Meeting? 

Don’t miss this opportunity 
move ahead with great 
program. 


\ 


CHARACTERISTIC AND LIMITING 
SLOPE ANGLES 


slopes are found all degrees 

steepness, but some angles occur more 
frequently than others. These are defined 
characteristic angles, either for partic- 
ular region, rock type, climate, possibly 
for all slopes. Field observations three 
areas Britain showed well-marked char- 
acteristic angles. most cases these were 
different for each area, and are probably 
due local landform evolution. But 
all three areas slopes 25° 29° were 
characteristic, this angle appears 
have some general significance slope 
development. 


Very steep slopes are formed bare rock, 
less steep ones have broken cover soil 
and vegetation, and below certain angle 
this cover becomes continuous. The angles 
which these and other changes take 
place are defined limiting angles. 
Britain the limiting angle for smooth 
soil and vegetation cover, without scars 
the turf, slightly below 32°. 


These two observations seem related. 
River erosion often initially produces 
steep slope. long lacks vegetation 
cover protect from denudation, will 
worn back rapidly. But when slope 
with continuous soil 
cover formed, slope retreat will become 
slow. Hence slopes 25° 29° are the 
first formed, following period 
slope steepening, that retain their angle 
for relatively long period 
Soil Surveyor, Box 87, 
Zomba, Nyasaland. (Abstract paper, 
meeting, Chicago, Ill., 1959.) 


STEADY GROWTH 
TREE FARMS 


voluntary program growing 

timber crop private lands, 
sponsored the forest industries the 
listed 49,443,582 acres certified 
Tree Farms July 1959. 

that date, the American Tree 
Farm System counted 15,043 Tree Farms, 
increase per cent during the 
past year. The figures reflected in- 
crease 1,014,131 acres since January 

The Tree Farm sponsors expected the 
18-year-old Tree Farm System reach 
the 50-million-acre mark mid 1959. 


Notes 


Through the Tree Farm program, land- 
owners are publicly recognized for their 
sound forest management. More than 
1,600 technical foresters serve inspectors 
the nationwide program, which now 
active states. 

Leaders the Tree Farm program in- 
clude Florida with 4,711,829 certified Tree 
Farm acres; Georgia, 4,616,173 acres; Ala- 
bama, 4,475,070 acres; Oregon, 4,050,226 
acres; Washington, 4,026,194 acres; Texas, 
3,687,018 acres; Arkansas, 3,488,857 acres; 
Louisiana, 3,365,194 acres. 

number Tree Farms with 1,589. Other 
leaders are Alabama, 1,308; Texas, 1,215; 
Minnesota, 1,029. 


“AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL” 
EXHIBIT 


America The Beautiful exhibit 

shown the Soil Conservation So- 
ciety’s Rapid City meeting August, 1959, 
was conceived the Soil Conservation 
Service with the idea showing how 
farmers using soil and water conservation 
methods are improving the rural landscape 
both aesthetically and physically. Each 
State was asked contribute 
transparency. Color prints (16 inches) 
were made from these transparencies. 

The exhibit much interest uni- 
versities, libraries and museums where fa- 
cilities for displaying the pictures are 
readily available. The exhibit may ob- 
tained through any state office the Soil 
Conservation Service. Each picture 
exhibit set does not have background pan- 
els for display. These must provided 
locally. 


COMING EVENTS 


National Plant Food Institute annual 
meeting, June 12-15, 1960, White Sulphur 
Springs, Va. For details write National 
Plant Food Institute, 1700 
Washington D.C. 


International Course Hydraulic 
Engineering, October 19, 1960, Sep- 
tember 14, 1961, Delft, the Netherlands. 
For particulars write the Netherlands Uni- 
versities Foundation for International Co- 
operation, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 
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The annual meeting American So- 
ciety Agricultural Engineers, June 
12-16, 1960, Columbus, Ohio. For further 
information write Jimmy Butt, Exec. 
Sec., ASAE, 420 Main St., St. Joseph, 


The Western Society Soil Science 
meeting, June 13-16, 1960, Eugene, Ore. 


Training courses for rural leaders 
rural civil defense program will held 
June 13-17, 1960, the Office Civil 
and Defense Mobilization Staff College 
Battle Creek, Mich. Write Schools 
Administration, Training and Education, 
OCDM, Battle Creek, Mich. 


The 61st annual meeting the Ameri- 
Society Landscape Architects 
will held the Waldorf Astoria 
New York City, June 26-29, 1960. The 
theme the convention “Planning for 
Space.” For further information write 
Wolcott Andrews, New York Chapter, 
ASLA, 238 68th New York 21, 


The VII International Soil Science 
Congress will held the University 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, August 
15-23, 1960. For more complete informa- 
tion write Dr. Richard Bradfield, Dept. 
Agronomy, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 


The second annual Western Resources 
Conference will held the University 
Colorado Boulder, Aug. 22-26, 1960. 
Theme the meeting will “Water: 
Measuring and Meeting Future Require- 
ments.” For further information write 
Morris Garnsey, Professor 
nomics, University Colorado, Boulder. 


Fifth World Forestry Congress, 
August September 10, 1960, the 
campus the University Washington, 
tion write Haig, c/o Office In- 
ternational Conferences, Dept. State, 
Washington 25, number pre- 
and post-meeting tours have been ar- 
ranged all sections the United States, 
one Alaska. 

individual invitation necessary 
attend the Congress. open any 
private person technician interested 
forestry, forest conservation, forest recre- 
ation and forest industries. 


THE MONTANA CONSERVATION 
COUNCIL 


MONTANA CONSERVATION 

COUNCIL citizen’s organization 
devoted helping the public understand 
conservation needs and problems. 
serves forum for discussion and 
meeting ground for the many diverse con- 
servation interests. its years life 
the Montana Conservation Council has 
been active force building the 
citizenry Montana awareness conser- 
vation needs. The council through the 
nonpolitical nature its activities has 
earned and enjoyed the cooperation in- 
stitutions and agencies, state, federal, and 
private. 


The council has been instrumental 
the past building public understanding 
and support for certain broad programs 
such the development the state’s pol- 
lution legislation and the development and 
strengthening the state forester’s pro- 
gram. general, then, the council pro- 
vides opportunity for the nonprofes- 
sional well the professional conser- 
vationist participate, through public 
forums and studies and discussions 
conservation problems, endeavors 
educate the public the council’s motto 
“Conservation Everyone’s Business.” 

problem was 
analyzed the Council and statement 
prepared and given statewide and some na- 
tional circulation. The Journat pleased 
publish the Montana Council’s “State- 
ment Leadership-training Problem.” 
mimeographed summary procedure used 
developing the statement and detailed 
results initial follow-up interviews with 
officials the Forest Service, the 
Soil Conservation Service, Montana Fish 
and Game Department, Montana State 
University, and Montana State College can 
obtained writing Dr. Wilson 
Clark, Montana College Education, 
Billings, Montana. 


Statement Leadership-training 
Problem 


should recognized that all agencies, 
state and federal, which deal with matters 
the broad realm conservation are, 
the final analysis, responsible the public. 
one regard, their programs will succeed 
fail, worthwhile not, relation 
the public’s general understanding and 
support those programs. another re- 
gard, their programs will succeed fail, 
worthwhile not, relation what 
they contribute the over-all advance- 
ment sound resource management, 
through the development public conser- 
vation understanding. 


But neither programs nor agencies 
which sponsor them, nor field personnel 
endeavoring carry them out can operate 
adequately unless there general public 
understanding and support, coupled with 
genuine understanding the part 
the personnel the agency, the rela- 
tionship their work the much broader 
conservation goals. 


Administrators conservation agencies 
are rightly concerned over the economic, 
material, and technical aspects their 
bilities, such growing, harvesting, mar- 
keting, engineering problems. Such re- 
source-management responsibilities cannot 
fulfilled adequately outside the con- 
text their social and cultural impacts. 
Thus, administrators likewise must con- 
cerned over the social and cultural impli- 
cations their activities, they are re- 
lated the broader values inherent all 
natural resources. 


apparent that the training 
agency personnel technical skills over- 
shadows the training and recognition 
human and social values. logical that 
this overshadowing attributable aca- 
demic training which geared for and 
aimed acquiring technical skills, with 
insufficient concern for training which re- 
sults depth and breadth under- 
standing the part the individual. 


Part the reason for lies 
the doors the training institutions. 
They supply the resource agencies with 
technically trained individuals. They 
some measure set curricula the be- 
hest accrediting committees profes- 
sional societies. They also endeavor 
meet the requirements the particular 
labor market for which their graduates are 
training. Then doing these things, they 
overlook, least tend de-emphasize, 
broad academic and social education. 


Another source the problem 
found the agencies themselves. many 
instances, in-service training involves only 
further technical training and overlooks 
these same broad qualities. The leadership 
the agencies usually, properly, and 
understandably derived from within each 
agency. These leaders, with all due re- 
spect for their administrative and technical 
competence, are themselves products the 
technical institutions, and 
molded the policies, philosophies, and 
traditions, their respective agencies. 
Thus the circle closed. 

Industry has come recognize this 
problem and has sought ways develop- 
ing dynamic executive leadership. Industry 
has recognized fundamental responsibilities 
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facets economic and social problems 
which, but few years ago, were consid- 
ered far outside industry’s realm. For 
instance, industries are spending large sums 
give their young executive talent 
breadth training, study, and experience 
not supplied technical institutions. 


similar manner, Conservation agen- 
cies, order not lose their position 
leadership, must recognize their responsi- 
bilities such broader training their 
staffs, order develop leadership skills 
all levels within their own organiza- 
tions. Such leadership skills are needed 
meet two problems: 


administer and carry out success- 
fully agency programs; 

develop competent, well-informed, 
dynamic lay leadership and support 
the comunity level. 


The Montana Conservation Council, 
fulfilling the responsibilities imposed 
its Resolution pertaining 
training, recognizes these problems and 
interested fostering serious institutional 
and agency concern and discussion the 
problems and related matters. Such action 
and analysis should point the way towards 
the development dynamic training pro- 
grams which will assure that agencies and 
institutions will redeem their leadership 
obligations the public. 


Follow-up Interviews Were Made 


Personal interviews with five key agency 
administrative heads were made se- 
lected members the Montana Conser- 
vation Council and showed these conclu- 
sions: 

The Council, these five interviews, 
encountered full and ready recogni- 
tion the basic soundness its 
statement. 


All five these top administrative 
officers evidently have been trying 
attack this problem individually. 


There recognition the fact that 
for change occur the present 
“closed circles” must broken. 


was suggested most these 
five that the Council continue its in- 
terview program before endeavoring 
set general meeting agency 
and institution heads. 


Basically, the original purpose 
these interviews was met, namely, 
gather opinions whether not 
the Council was sound ground 
its analysis severe conservation 
problem, and solicit suggestions 
how the Council should 
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EARLY DISCUSSIONS SOIL CONSERVATION 


TERM “soil conservation” was 
made known the citizens the 
United States, May 13-15, 1908, during 
conference governors and others the 


White House Washington, (2).. 


The subject the conference was conser- 
vation natural resources, which included 
forestry, soils, minerals, water, and human 
welfare. 

According Gifford Pinchot, forester 
and Chief the Forest Service, con- 
servation was first developed forestry 
(6). Overton Price, assistant Pinchot, 
suggested the term “conservation,” which 
was approved President Theodore 
Roosevelt (7). may have been bor- 
rowed from the British! The idea the 
conservation conference came from 
Newell, Director the Reclamation 
Service (7). 

The plan for the White House Con- 
ference was have one two experts 
each field read papers 
The governors and others would then dis- 
cuss local conditions their respective 

The two experts for soil conservation 
were James Hill, the railroad builder, 
and Chamberlain, noted geologist 
the University Chicago. 


Hill’s Remarks Often Quoted 


The subject Mr. Hill’s paper was 
“The Natural Wealth Land and Its 
Conservation.” made statements, many 
which have been repeated many times. 
For instance, was James Hill who 
said, 

“The sum resources simple and 
fixed. From the sea, the mine, the forest 
and the soil must gathered everything 
that can sustain the life 
The resources the sea furnish less than 
per cent the food supply. The 
mineral wealth stored the earth can 
used only once. When fuel and 
iron become scarce and high priced, civil- 
ization will suffer man would 
suffer the gradual withdrawal the 
air breathes. are only beginning 
feel the pressure upon the 
longer can say, ‘Uncle 
enough land give all farm.’ 


There are two ways which the 
productive power the earth lessened; 
first erosion and second ex- 
haustion through wrong methods cul- 
tivation. are robbing the soil, 
effort get the largest cash returns 
from each acre ground the shortest 
possible time, and with the least possible 


labor. all parts the United States, 
with only isolated exceptions, the system 
tillage has been select the crop 
which would bring most money the 
current market rate and plant that year 
after year, and move virgin 
lands. 

Later this talk, Hill said, “We 
might expand our resources and add bil- 
lions dollars our national wealth 
conserving soil resources instead ex- 
hausting them. Nowhere the range 
national purposes the reward for 
conservation national resource 
ample. Nowhere the penalty neglect 

“Every nation finds its hour peril 
when there longer free access the 
land, when the land will longer sup- 
port the people. 
seems me, must force home the 
facts the situation into the public con- 
sciousness; make men 
duty toward coming generations exactly 
the father feels duty see that 
his children not suffer want. 
democracy this first essential. other 
forms government one two great 
men may have power correct mistakes, 
and put motion wise policies that 
centuries not unsettle.” 

This paper evidently made deep im- 
pression the audience. was referred 
the Secretary Agriculture, James 
Wilson, and several governors discus- 
sions that followed. 


Chamberlain Spoke Soil Wastage 


The subject Prof. Chamberlain’s paper 
was Soil Wastage. had many things 
say about Soil Conservation. Chamber- 
lain said, “The key the problem 
soil conservation lies due control the 
water which falls each acre. This 
water asset great possible value. 

acre-owner possible value, saved 
turned where will good, lost per- 
mitted run away, doubly lost 
carries also soil values and does destruc- 
tive work below. The practical prob- 
lem then lies almost wholly retaining 
and passing into the soil the maximum 
precipitation. Obviously this gives the 
minimum wash foul the streams, 
spread over the bottom lands, choke the 
reservoirs, waste the water power and 
bar navigable rivers. The solution 


the problem for the tiller the 


essentially solves the whole train prob- 
lems running from farm river and from 
crop production navigation. 


The first task, 


much larger variety plants 
are used nature cover and protect 
the soil than use. Forest 
should employed fully practicable. 
also have many berry-bearing 
shrubs, vines and fruit trees, whose em- 
ployment the maximum covering 


Suggestions Were Quite Modern! 


Chamberlain also recommended the use 
such conservation practices as: 


Legumes for cover crops with cereals 
displace weeds 


Deep tilth promote soil granulation 


Deep rooting plants produce root 
tubes 


Artificial underdrainage 
cultivation 


Strips grassland, shrub land 
forests alternating with zones 
plowland 


Reservoirs heads ravines and 
suitable locations where surface wash 
concentrated. 


Dr. Chamberlain made other remarks, 
which are quite modern. said, “These 
and similar devices serve limit the 
wash slopes, but the more radical and 
permanent remedies will, think, found 
shrubs, vines and grasses that may em- 
ployed almost exclusively clothing the 
these crops may not the bare surface cul- 
ture limited relatively level lands? 

“The pitiable struggle certain oriental 
peoples retain and cultivate the scant 
remnants once ample soils both 
example and warning. Our escape from 
such dire struggle should spring from 
clearer forevision, deeper insight, 
greater technical skill and indefatigable 
industry.” 


Over Their Heads? 


Was Dr. Chamberlain’s paper “over the 
heads” his audience? reference 
has been found the discussions that 
followed. The recommendations made 
are now daily use many conservation 
farmers and are standard practices urged 
soil conservation technicians. 

The White House Conference generated 
much interest conservation and com- 
mission was appointed study the prob- 
lem. This body met Washington, C., 


during December, 1908. made volum- 


inous report about one half devoted 
lands (3). 


1911, Mary Houston Gregory wrote, 
“The soil the greatest our natural re- 
sources. may almost say that 
greater than all the others combined. 
will increase value for years and 
even centuries, will properly cared 
for” (5). 


Revival the Twenties 


Why were these ideas soil conserva- 
tion, well expressed 1908-11, allowed 
dormant for about years? Was 
inertia public opinion, public insti- 
tutions, big business, change national 
administration, the effects World War 
American agriculture, inadequate 
knowledge about our soils? Probably 
each contributed the delay national 
soil conservation for two and half dec- 
ades. 

gradual renewal interest came 


through the oft-repeated messages Hugh 
Bennett during the 1920’s the dan- 
gers soil erosion our agriculture. 
With the great expansion action agen- 
cies the Federal government during 
1933-35 there was provided opportu- 
nity authorize Soil Erosion Service. 
Dr. Bennett was selected chief. Soon 
under his leadership many the early 
ideas became realities soil and mois- 
ture conservation demonstration projects 
throughout the nation. During April 1935 
the Soil Erosion Service became the Soil 
Conservation Service act Congress. 
The Service’s field activity was en- 
larged include all farms and ranches 
cooperating 
conservation districts (4). Today, those 
early ideas and discussions soil con- 
servation have been translated into reali- 
ties most communities across the United 
States and many other countries. 


NASCD 1960 OFFICERS ELECTED 


officers and directors who will help 

guide the National Association Soil 
Conservation Districts during 1960 are 
(those bold face are members SCSA): 
William Richards, Holdredge, Neb., 
president; Gilbert Cox, Elliston, Va., 
and Marion Monk, Jr., 
Batchelor, La., treasurer. 


The area vice-presidents are: Area 
Howard Thornburg, Barboursville; 
Va.; Area II, Newman Buck, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, C.; Area III, Oscar Laper, Rock 
Springs, Wis.; Area IV, Longmire, 
Pauls Valley, Okla.; Area Tony 
Quinn, D.; Area VI, Bill Williams, 
Santa Fe, M.; and Area VII, Max 
Wilson, Lompoc, Calif. 


Directors are: Hans Van Leer, 
Lincoln, Mass.; Samuel Studebaker, 
Tipp City, Ohio; Sloan Rainwater, 
Walnut Ridge, Ark.; Otis Tossett, Lans- 
ford, D.; Moroni Larson, Safford, Ariz.; 
Fred Pace, Marrowbone, Ky.; 
Cornwall, Fairfield, Wash.; Holmes, 
Gillion, Ala.; Howard, Quanah, 
Texas; Cashar Evans, Selbyville, Del.; 
George Weaver, Fort Collins, Colo.; 
Leon Trumbull, St. Francis, Kan.; Ancel 
Webb, Steele, Mo.; and Albert Romeo, 
McGill, Nev. 


Re-elected leadership for 1960 the 
NASCD’s Ladies Auxiliary are Mrs. Henry 
Bethea, Newberry, president; Mrs. 
George Montgomery, Pattonburg, Mo., 
vice-president; and Mrs. Oscar Camp, 
Spokane, Wash., secretary. Mr. Camp 
Honorary member the SCSA. 


During 1960, many the Soil Conser- 
vation Society America chapters will 
invite and include programs some 
these national leaders and state and local 
leaders Soil Conservation Districts. For 
several years the California chapter 


SCSA has been, for example, meeting con- 


currently conjunction with the state 
meeting Soil Conservation Districts 
California. Many District programs have 
included speakers representing the SCSA. 

These exchanges and cooperations have 
strengthened the activities both organi- 
zations and served keep both groups 
better informed programs, problems, 
and progress land and water use and 
conservation. 


Gary (left) 
Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi, pre- 
sents drawing 

beaver symbol 
Richards, 

NASCD President. 
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BEAVER SELECTED NASCD 
SYMBOL 


National Association Soil Con- 

servation District commissioners meet- 
ing national convention Louisville, 
Ky., late January, 1960, adopted symbol 
originated Gary the Soil 
Conservation Service USDA Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi, and member the Soil 
Conservation Society America. 

The symbol representation the 
beaver. was drawn Walter Lok 
the Mississippi Southern College Art De- 
partment. 

There are over 2,800 Soil Conservation 
Districts the United States. The beaver 
will now symbol their conserva- 
tion work. 
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poisioning can averted for almost have been made 


which, taken advance the outdoor 
Season, provides immunity 
both Poison ivy and Poison Poison 


Clothing that has come contact when burned. Carried heat radia- 
building with these poisonious plants should tion smoke, can attack dozens 

Another Peculiarity these poisonous cleaner Poison oak, watch out when the blisters 
their ability poison you even you own your own home, your break. This open sores that may 
though you never touch the plant. make sure not harboring any dangerous because bacterial infection, 
resinous oil the that causes the Poisonous vines, creepers bushes the with really severe case ivy 
thing which the oil has rubbed off, will kill the roots well the Though poison ivy and poison oak take 


your skin Start the rash. dog that Don’t burn Poison ivy Poison they can never confused with bed 
has run thr ough poison IVY, soil auger, ax- you can help it. The Poisonous 
handle, even the cuff your 


all the COLLAPSIBLE DAM SERVES ANGELES 

how clash with the rash. group OST dams are built control floods and was recovered later Pumping. 

Indians, itching avoid Poison ivy, tried and store water, but the Firestone Tire During winter months when floods threat- 


the installed the Los Angeles River and valuable was lost. 


brave ate poison 
ifornia unusual structure designed Now, event flood dangers, the 


vastly more effective, less colorful collapsed inflated according needs. can collapsed 
Solution the Problem was announced The dam giant nylon bag The dam can re-inflated 
last report Presented with neoprene. (See about minutes and takes about 50,000 


that, according clinical tests, new and Power providing the city with feet. The dam bolted 
Product, Aqua Ivy tablets, developed the Army Corps Engineers cement bottom and the retaining walls 
doctors New York University Bellevue protecting the city against the site, 


Medical Center and the Albert Einstein For many years the department had Los Angeles expects several 
than out subjects with im- maintained wooden dam the loca- more these dams and save annually 
munity poison ivy. This was after the tion divert water into 3,000 acre-feet water valued 
tablets had been for short basins. This seepage water raised the water $75,000, 


the 
can purch any drug store without 
medical 
Although complete immunization is, 
the best way deal with Poison 
ivy and Poison oak, certain other pre- 
cautions are recommended those who 
have not yet built immunity, Here 


are four useful ideas: 


before you are immunized, Scrub yourself 
with hot water and alkali (strong brown 
Soap best), the Process least 
three times. Decontami pets the This cylinder can 
same way, but Sure use deflated with ease dam release 


4 
ivy and poison oak are found 
America, are much harder recognize than 
most people think, have characteristics that 
make these Pestiferous plants one the Many fela men are 
ent forms that not even the expert botan- 
ists agree the number existing species 
Eight out People are more less 
Susceptible poison ivy and poison 
And one the 
lasted for least ten months. Aqua Ivy 
Tablets are wthout toxicity 


This the American Earth. Ansel 
Adams and Nancy Newhall. 109 pp., 
illustrated profusely with black and 
white photographs Ansel Adams and 
other noted photographers. 1960. Sierra 
Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San Francisco 
California. Price $15.00. Reviewed 


For the past several years beautiful 
exhibit under the title “This the Ameri- 
can Earth” has been shown many places 
throughout the United States and else- 
where. Here significant exhibit de- 
voted large part revealing the truth 
wilderness and man’s fundamental re- 
lationships the land. 

Now the theme and much the com- 
position this exhibit has been tran- 
scribed into the form magnificent 
book. craftsmanship printing and 
gravure the book will hard surpass. 
The exhibit format (there are 109 pages, 
inches) enhances the dignity 
and power the illustrations and strik- 
ing typography. 

David Brower, executive director 
the Sierra Club which sponsors the ex- 
hibit and the book, said, describing the 
book: It’s “about like trying tell you 
what would mean you hear 
superb orchestra play great symphony. 
Like any fine recording, this book can 
played again and again, and will each 
time reveal something more, and some- 
thing very personal.” 

There can doubt that here 
great book which will win high praise and 
awards world-wide. There 
curiosity, wisdom, and hope each 
the illustrations and sentences. The in- 
fluence this book the conservation 
field should profound. 

This the American Earth more 
than book—it quest that involves 
all human beings move on- 
ward seeking ever more deeply and with 


increasing perspective 
with the Earth and fellow Human Beings. 


The Changing Land Use New Eng- 
land. George Aiken. pp. 
processed. May 29, 1959. Senate 
Offices, Washington, C.) 

Senator from Vermont meeting 


Book Reviews 


the Connecticut River Watershed Council, 
meeting Amherst, Mass. Through co- 
operation afforded the groups working 
within the Watershed Council, has be- 
come possible create over-view and 
larger perspective land-use changes and 
problems. 

Many changes and problems are out- 
lined Senator Aiken. Problem solving 
calls for leadership, which seems 
forthcoming through such groups the 
Connecticut River Watershed Council. 
Good leadership will lead greater per- 
spective research and surveys which 
will help clarify the more precise nature 
the problems and lead suggested solu- 
tions. 


The Natural Thing: The Land and 
Its Citizens. Pieter Fosburgh. 
255 pp. 1959. The Macmilllan Com- 
pany, Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
$4.75. 

From 1946 1956, the author this 
volume essays was editor the New 
York Conservation Department’s maga- 
zine, The Conservationist. The essays 
his book are taken from the magazine, al- 
though some cases rewritten. 


Fosburgh’s essays have the unique value 
reporting much the day-to-day 
conservation happenings that took place 
New York state from 1946 1956. Some 
readers will not agree with all Fos- 
burghs “conclusions”, but has knack 
exposing easily read prose some 
the conservation problems peculiar parts 
Eastern United States. 


The Forest Ranger: Study Ad- 
ministrative Behavior. Herbert 
Kaufman. 259 pp., figs., index. 1960. 
Published for Resources for the Future, 
Inc., the Johns Hopkins Press, Bal- 
timore 18, Maryland. Price, $5.00. 
Here another excellent and pioneering 

study sponsored Resources for the 

Future. Studies the administrative 

details large governmental land-use 

agencies are not common. However, since 
land-use tending the United States 
become more and more set somewhat 
rigid patterns, such studies this are es- 
sential and urgent. 

Kaufman has attempted reveal how 
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the Forest Service gains objectives. 
shows the intimate details cooperation 
between planners and field officers. There 
are factors disunity owing geographi- 
cal spread and localized human reactions, 
but deductions are made about the nature 
administration general. The author’s 
propositions can tested against the ex- 
periences other organizations all 
kinds. 

This book will have immediate value 
administrators and field men the many 
federal and state agencies involved 
facets land use and management 
able required reading for men and 
women seeking work training for 
work agencies 
and organizations. 


Forest Conservation Teacher’s Manual. 
Siemert, Max Lane, and 
Larson. pp., illus., bibliog., 
index. 1959. Div. Conservation Edu- 
cation, Office Public Instruction, 
Springfield, (No price listed.) 


Soil Conservation Teacher’s Manual. 
1959. Div. Conservation Education, 
Office Public Instruction, Springfield, 
(No price listed.) 

This booklet and the one listed above 
are the new series Resource 
Management. These booklets are up-to- 
date and effectively written guides that 
will help Illinois teachers move ahead 
resource conservation education. 


Guide for Use with the Indiana Uni- 
versity Film Series: Preparation 
and Use Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Materials. Compiled Silas 
Stamper. 107 pp., illus. 1958. In- 
diana University Audio-Visual Center, 
Bloomington, Indiana. $2.00. 
Whether not combined with the 

series short instructional films, this 

book will prove valuable those who 
must prepare inexpensive audio-visual ma- 
terials conduct technique’s workshops. 

General areas covered include: Mounting 

and Preserving; Display and Labeling; 

Projection Materials; Tape Recording; and 

Sources Materials and Equipment. 
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Hydrology. Chester Wisler and 


Ernest 408 pp., illus., index. 

1959 (2nd Edition). John Wiley Sons, 

Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 

N. Y. $9.25. 

The senior author professor emeritus 
hydraulic engineering the University 


Dr. Brater has for the past 


nine years served professor hydraulic 


engineering the same University. Both 
men have many years excellent field 
and teaching experience. This revision has 
resulted from repeated classroom testing 
and revising since the first edition was 


published 1949, and designed primar- 


ily course textbook. Courses hy- 
drology the University Michigan 
back 1912 when Prof. King of- 
fered one the nature experiment 
time when hydrology was not generally 


recognized 


view the increasing importance 


understanding water, the science of. hydrol- 
ogy now much importance civil 
engineers, hydraulics engineers, foresters, 
agriculturists, urban planners, industry 
managers, recreationalists, and many other 

This new edition contains two new chap- 
ters. One deals with the hydrology 


semi-arid basins by F. G. Christian and 
Parsons, both the Engineer Corps 


the Army, The other new chapter 


treats the effects snow and frozen soils 


upon the hydrology area. was 
Weather Bureau. 


Throughout the book, field problems are 
discussed and illustrated: such problems 
those dealing with spillways, bridges, 
methods flood reduction, evaluation 
potential water power river, and 
evaluation amount water available 


for water supply waste disposal 
river. 


The text moves ahead straight-for- 
ward manner, with mathematical treat- 
ments explained. The authors mince 
words explaining pointing out weak- 
nesses failures treatment 
water: this particularly true their 
treatment discussions bearing relief 
from flood hazard. 

References are included footnotes. 

From all aspects, particularly view 
the work past students the authors, 
this textbook must considered excel- 
covers variety subject-matters such 
the hydrograph, runoff, precipitation, 
snow, infiltration and soil moisture, ground 
water, water losses, stream-flow records, 
floods, and treatment special areas such 
semi-arid and frozen soils. Hydrology 


defined “the science that deals with 


the processes governing the depletion and 


replenishment the water resources the 


land areas the earth.” Although the 
text is intended primarily for engineers, 
there is some treatment of biclogical as- 
pects involving vegetation and compaction 


soils due man and New 


material includes, addition the two 


chapters mentioned above, description 
dependable method for determining the 
magnitude floods specified rare inter- 
vals. better than average background 
mathematics necessary understand- 


ing hydrology. 


Efficient Use Fertilizers. Edited 
Ignatieff and Harold Page. 
355 pp., illus., extended reading list, 
conversion factors, index. 1958. FAO 


Agricultural Studies Food and 


Agriculture Organization the United 


Nations, Rome, Italy. Revised and en- 
larged edition. Price, $4.00, (Sales 
Agents for FAO publications are located 
some countries. For the USA: 
Columbia University Press, International 


Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, 


New York 27, Y.) 


This enlarged revision FAO’s 
monograph on fertilizers published in 1949. 
Two new chapters have been added, one 


dealing with crops and their soil and 


nutrient needs and the other with the eco- 


nomic aspects fertilizer use. im- 
portant summary contribution sub- 
ject which increasingly being refined 
and investigated. 


Manual Vegetation Analysis. 
Stanley Cain and Oliveira 
Castro. 325 pp., figures, glossary, 
425 references cited, index. 1959. Har- 
per Brothers, Publishers, East 33rd 
St., New York 16, Price, $7.50. 


Here presented many the sociologi- 
cal concepts vegetation, descriptions 
the basis for these concepts, and field tech- 
niques. 

This primarily manual restricted 
techniques and problems the physical 
description vegetation. does not 
deal, except indirectly, with environment 
and the actions, reactions, and coactions 
vegetation. Although the qualitative 
(reconnaissance) method useful (as 
art) early stages vegetation analysis, 
the method quantitative measurement 
scientific, can strictly objective, and 
yield reproducible results. 

The manual has chapters: Floristics; 
The Community; Major Vegetation Types 
the World; Analysis Vegetation; The 
Problem Number: Abundance and 
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Density; The Problem Fre- 


quency; The Problem Dominance: Cov- 
erage; Size Sample Units; The Combi- 
nation Community Characteristics 
Concepts Important Synthesis; and Life 
Form and Leaf Size. Of necessity the 
descriptive material, amassed from large 


reading list, tersely stated. 


The authors have performed 


gious task. They have rendered both plant 
and animal ecologists great service 
reducing large amount literature into 
compact volume. 


The manual will greatest im- 


mediate use researchers—field botanists 


and animal and medical ecologists. Un- 
doubtedly there will follow from this man- 
ual considerable reshaping 
ment concepts leading more use 
quantitative methods. The 


ultimately felt strongly range man- 


agement, forestry, development new 
lands for agriculture, medical ecology, 
wildlife management, and management 
natural areas. Originally, the authors in- 


tended primarily prepare modest man- 


ual concepts and methods that would 


value the Brazilian Servico 
Nacional Malaria with which the 
time (1955-56) Dr. Castro was loan. 


This not, the authors state, 
“cookbook” presentation methods; nev- 


ertheless, many instructors will find 


cogent tool re-aligning procedures 
the teaching phytosociology. much 
value ecologists are the many discus- 
sions and refinements bearing the 
descriptive terminology: the glossary 


invaluable summary this feature. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND NATURE 
MAGAZINES CONSOLIDATE 


Natural History, published the Amer- 


ican Museum Natural History New 
York, and Nature Magazine, published 
Washington the American Nature As- 
sociation, have been consolidated into 
new magazine, Natural History. The new 
periodical will monthly averaging 64- 
pages. 


Nature Magazine, under the editorship 
Richard Westwood for the past 
years has carried remarkable amount 
information soil, water, plant, animal, 
and scenic conservation. Many 
day conservation technicians 
tists were weaned Nature Magazine and 
Natural History. (For further informa- 
tion the new magazine write the Mu- 
seum, Central Park West 79th St., New 
York 24, Y.) 


Many Mexicos. Lesley Byrd Simp- 


349 pp., selected reading list, in- 


dex. 1959. University California 
Press, Berkeley, California. 3rd Edi- 
tion; first paper-bound edition. $1.95. 
true that altogether too many Am- 
erican conservationists lack understand- 


ing the resource-population problems 


facing their Latin American neighbors 
the South? 


During the late 1940’s, when the Pan 
American Union had active and im- 
aginative Conservation Section under the 


leadership William Vogt, there were 


efforts made acquaint North and South 


Americans with some the terrible land 
and population problems facing Pan 
including Mexico. 
Vogt’s remarkably effective book, Road 
Survival, brought many angry denials 


from those who seemingly opposed his 
thesis that there are ideal populations for 


resources available. Vogt’s book, eco- 
logical awakened many readers 
the art reading the land terms 


the “cultural landscape.” 


vised and enlarged edition, very readable 


and most enlightening for those who wish 
obtain still deeper insight Mexico 


and her _ resources-population problems. 


knows the history Mexico; knows 


much about the economic and social prob- 


lems which have evolved since Spanish 
conquest; knows the manner which 
land, water, and related resources have 
been and are being used. Byrd very 


much ecologist. critically ex- 


amines and discusses plans now being 
made for future developments Mexico, 
especially those involving land, water, and 
industry. 

his concluding remarks, Byrd empha- 
sizes that “Mexico’s future well-being 
depends upon agriculture and, the end, 
upon wise adjustment population 
agricultural resources, and industry 
all factors.” says, and with much 
justification, keep worrying about 
those million Mexicans twenty years 
hence and how feed them. Have Mexi- 
co’s planners asked themselves how many 
people can live decently her 

this reviewer, one the pitiful 
things about recent conservation com- 
munication efforts North America, es- 
pecially among most conservation 
organizations, the insufficiency infor- 
mation and exchange thinking and 
studying resource problems that exist 
Mexico. Whatever the reasons for lack 
more vigorous cultural exchange be- 
tween Mexico and the United States 
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matters bearing conservation, Byrd’s 


excellent book should prove most helpful 


filling the void and bringing fur- 
ther enlightenment the problems Mexi- 
faces. 

Resource-population problems now 


characterize the whole the North Amer- 
ican-South American cultural complex. 


Could that Mexico key reach- 


ing wise decisions and actions that would 
ameliorate these tremendous problems, es- 
pecially for our Latin-American neighbors 
to the South? 


Many packs enormous 
amount useful information. From the 


facts, critically presented Byrd, con- 
servationists should begin understand 
the serious effects erosion and water 
shortages Mexican economy. Byrd 
writes with unusual clearness about the 


socio-historical elements terms men 


and movements that have influenced the 


present state land and water resources. 

the conservation reader had the choice 
possessing his reference library but 
one book Mexico, this one would un- 
doubtedly rate 


The price the paperback edition 


most modest and inducive. 


George Perkins Marsh: Versatile Ver- 
monter. David Lowenthal. 442 


pp., illus., notes, bibliography, index. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, $6.50. 


Not too many modern conservationists 
will have read Marsh’s book, Man and 
Nature (1864), which one decade went 
through several printings and became 


American classic with 


flavor. was last reprinted 1907 (1885 
edition) the eve the White House 
Governors’ Conference and Theodore 
Roosevelt’s creation national con- 
servation commission. 


Nevertheless 1955 Princeton Uni- 
versity, some scholars gathered 
international symposium “Man’s Role 
Changing the Face the Earth” and 
reconsidered many Marsh’s subjects and 
approaches and found them valid 
light modern concepts and conservation 
philosophy. This was particularly true 
his concepts watersheds. 

Marsh’s book found only the 
larger libraries; reprinting quite 
order today. Such reprinting could well 
prefaced with scholarly discussion 
such presented Lowenthal pages 
246-276 his book, George Perkins 
Marsh. 

Marsh’s Man and Nature 
described Lewis Mumford the 
“fountain-head the conservation move- 
ment.” Curiously, however, very few 
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conservation workers today seem 
know much about the history the con- 


servation movement prior the 1930’s 
the role played men such 
Marsh. His tenets received good accept- 
ance Europe where they were placed 
practice, especially forest-land man- 


agement, 


Perhaps the next best thing reading 


Man and Nature Marsh reading 
George Perkins Lowenthal 
wherein one gains the sweep truly 
eminent and cultured American, the sorts 


which are rare any decade Ameri- 
David Lowenthal Research Associ- 


ate the American Geographical Society 
and currently concerned with conserva- 
tion and population problems. 


Indus Water Disputes—and why its 


vital Pakistan’s agri- 


culture. Hall. Pp. 17-18, 
Foreign Agr., Nov., 1959, Vol. 23, No. 
11. (Single copies 15c, Supt. Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, C.) 


The Indus River basin, which includes 


the Indus River and tributaries covers 
348,000 square miles. 

Negotiations are now underway to bring 
the waters Indus basin into equitable 


use system agreeable the promotion 


greater agricultural uses both India and 
Pakistan. More food production the 
opportunity facing both countries re- 
solving this water use situation. 
Hydroelectric potentials offer other great 
opportunities that can reached mu- 


tually the two countries. 


Agreement the magnificent oppor- 
tunities the Indus basin greatly 
desired and undoubtedly will lead im- 
proved relations between the two nations. 
Hall’s article, presented objectively, 
important international and conserva- 
tion document. 


Conservation. Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 
pp. 1959. Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 450 
Avenue the Americas, New York 17, 
New York. $1.50. 

well-prepared and illustrated guide 
suggested projects. Compiled primarily 
for adults working with young people. 

CORRECTION 

The caption for Figure page 
the March 1960 should cor- 
‘terrace’ from the left the main 
Zeeuw for calling attention our error 
describing this the “fourth terrace.” 
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Alaska Transition: The Southeast 
Region. George Rogers. 384 
pp. maps. 1960. Johns Hopkins Press, 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Md. $7.00. 
(Reviewed Fraser Con- 
servation Foundation, New York, Y.) 


This review written not only 
outsider but foreigner. Perhaps 
shouldn’t encouraged, although let 
said the reviewer has had exceptional 
opportunities travel Alaska and 
bows man his feeling for the 49th 
State; nevertheless fearful what 
wrong-headed exuberant enthusiasm for 
“development” may this tender and 
lovely land. Development all too often 
synonym for despoliation and deflowering 
natural wealth and beauty: the out- 
moded philosophy exploitative mate- 
rialism still bolstered our advancing 
technical ingenuity, that the 20th Cen- 
tury ethic sympathetic land use and 
respect for life barely shines through. 

Dr. George Rogers was chairman the 
Department Interior Field Committee 
Alaska and Economic Adviser the 
Governor, and has remained one the 
principal servants the new State. His 
wisdom undoubted and there one 
who could write this book with more 
authority. 

The sub-title The Southeast Region 
important assessing the place this 
book. The main title should properly ap- 
ply series which this volume 
presumably the first. One hopes earnestly 
that volumes relating the main mass 
Alaska will not delayed too long, be- 
cause the southeastern pan-handle the 
most atypical area climatically, and 
the area greatest presently-available 
wealth natural resources. Consideration 
this region the reader without 
orientation the great main continental 
mass would endanger his appreciation 
the immense problems arising from Alas- 
ka’s entry into the world affairs. 


Southeast Alaska has had one big 
source wealth which could have con- 
tinued—the salmon, but the resource has 
been done nearly death and only the 
most rigorous self-denial and measures 
scientific conservation can bring back the 
steady stream wealth which the salmon 
should Alaska’s economy. The Scots- 
man writing this review speaks with fel- 
low feeling because the Atlantic salmon 
important natural resource his 
people: was shocked when along 
southern and southeastern Alaska’s coasts 
see fish-traps close together that 
they looked like stubbly beard. Such ex- 
ploitation crazy, and interesting 
read Dr. Roger’s book that fish-traps 


are high political issue, representing the 
pressure absentee wealth-gathering. 
these traps are now used care- 
fully and sparingly they are Scottish 
coasts, there hope for the salmon com- 
ing back, but there should also some 
control, only for the sake the fisher- 
men—of the rash boats all shapes 
and sizes that appears the waters 
Bristol Bay June. 

The hundred million dollar industry 
salmon canning has fallen and has made 
for bad feeling among the coastal Indians 
who were aware the folly from the 
start. Timber now far the most im- 
portant primary resource the region and 
some may question whether the forests 
will the same way the salmon runs. 
Probably not: the Forest Service was well 
set years before the forests began seri- 
ously used, and has had time 
dictate prudence. Nevertheless, frontiers 
attract types eager for the quick kill and 
they are also vocal local politics. Can 
Alaska resist them? Federal control 
salmon fisheries did not; forests prob- 
ably has; federal control was surety 
and statehood panacea. 

The mountainous terrain southeast 
Alaska, composed acid rocks, fortunate- 
precludes agricultural development ex- 
cept for limited and necessary dairy farm- 
ing alluvial flats the heads the 
fjords. The word “fortunately” used 
because were less impossible than is, 
agriculture would attempted, wasting 
money and effort and spoiling land. 
obvious from the outset that the yield 
this region will from wild lands and 
waters and that careful management 
them such must the basis main- 
tenance and economic growth. Dr. 
Rogers has interesting chapter pop- 
ulation, giving most humane attention 
the position the indigenous resident In- 
dians. wisely refrains from the luxury 
that modern amusement making 
“projections,” and implies (though 
haps not firmly enough) that population 
will dependent the natural resources 
the region. Mere selling raw materi- 
als from country invites the instability 
seasonal non-residential activity, with 
its repercussions the 
Some finishing the raw materials 
essential civilized communities are 
become established; then comes the disci- 
pline prevent non-resource-bound mush- 
rooming snowballing, which could 
easily result destruction the animate 
resource base. Dr. Rogers have 
complete faith, but public servant, 
not dictator. Alaska will need develop 
corps elite such servants these 
inspiring days the State’s youth. 


“An excellent introduction water 


and 
Water Conservation 


WATER FACTS FOR 
THE FUTURE 


Walter Langbela, Geological 
Survey; and William Hoyt, formerly 
Department the Interior. 


Timely book offers authoritative 
study federal and state 
rograms for collecting, interpretin 
publishing water data. gives 
recommendations for expansion and 
ment; outlines specific steps that must 
taken; presents many suggestions for improv- 
ing the design ogic networks. 
Conservation Foundation Study. 1959. 
ills., tables; 288 pp. 
first-class 


Forestry 


VEGETATION AND 
WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 


systematic appraisal the meth- 
ods managing vegetation water- 
shed lands increase water supplies, 
check soil erosion and siltation, reduce flood 
peaks. Book describes how vegetation can 
changed improve the hydrologic process 
interception, infiltration, drainage 
and storage, surface runoff, etc. Comserva- 
tion Foundation Study. ills., maps; 
412 pp. 


Also sponsored 

The Conservation 
The Flood Controversy, 
The Law Water Allocation the 
Eastern United States, 
Fresh Water from the Ocean, 
Conservation Law and Administration 
$10.00 


Living Resources the Sea, 
AMERICA'S 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Calliso 
National Wildlife Federation 


factual survey our natural re- 
sources, their interdependence, and con- 
servation. Experts describe each major 
renewable resource, point out its importance, 
the dangers threatening it, and methods for 
preserving and using most “An 
excellent source Conserva- 
tion. Edited for the Natural Resources Coun- 
cil America. 1957. 211 pp. 


USE THIS COUPON ORDER 


Please send book checked below: 
Water Facts for the 
Future, Langbein and Hoyt 
Vegetation and Watershed 
Management, Colman 
Natural Resources, 


rove- 


Check enclosed Send 
Charge account 


Education for the Economic Chal- 
lenges Tomorrow. Report 
Symposium Conjunction with 
Tenth Anniversary Observance 
the Joint Council Economic Edu- 
cation (JCEE) 1949-1959. pp., illus. 
1959. JCEE, West 46th New 
York 36, Free. 

From time time, publications the 
JCEE have been noticed the 
The JCEE non-profit educational or- 
ganization coordinate, service, encourage 
and improve economic education. The 
Council directed educators and gov- 
erned Board Trustees elected from 
the teaching profession, business, labor, 
farm, government and research organiza- 
tions. financed largely grants, 
particularly from the Ford Foundation. 
That has devoted attention matters 
bearing conservation was inevitable. 

Now, attractively-prepared book- 
let, the JCEE reports its progress made 
during the first ten years its existence. 

Here report highly worthwhile 
careful study conservationists, espe- 
cially those involved education. There 
magnitude and complexity both con- 
servation and economics—and both are 
interlocked. 

The fifteen papers which summarize how 
the JCEE program being carried out; 
what has been acomplished; and where 
from here? give the thinking 
those involved education, agriculture, 
labor, and research. 

The entire report worthy study not 


CROP RESIDUE SLIDE RULE 


CROP RESIDUE CALCULATOR 

the form slide rule new 
aid soil conservationists and farmers 
concerned with stubble mulching, key 
conservation practice for subhumid and 
semiarid cropland. 

The slide rule, devised Soil Conser- 
vation Service agronomists, tells the user 
how many pounds residue can ex- 
pect remain the soil surface after 
each successive cultivation with each 
five types plows, starting from various 
amounts stubble after harvest. 

The amount residue the soil sur- 
face critical the practice stubble 
mulching. Different soils require different 
amounts—ranging from 750 1,750 
pounds per acre—for effective control 
wind and water erosion. Too much stub- 
ble, however, interferes with planting the 
next crop. 

Previously, estimates the amount 
stubble the land have been made 
comparing photographs fields having 
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only for content, but for disclosure 
methods utilized the JCEE ac- 
complishing its goals during its first ten 
years. There are now affiliated councils 
throughout the United States—many 
state level—and cooperating organi- 
zations joined common effort through 
the auspices JCEE. 

For more information and publica- 
tion lists the JCEE, the reader should 
write directly JCEE. 

most recent publication which 
JCEE has few copies available for free 
distribution Resource-Use Policies: 
Their Formation and Impact, series 
background talks. are the 
major talks given the JCEE (CRUE) 
conservation and Resource-use conference 


held Portland, Oregon, last May. There 


were several SCSA members present 
this meeting. 


This Land Ours: Community and 
Conservation Projects for Citizens. 
Alice Hubbard. 272 pp., indexed. 
1960. The Macmillan Company, 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, $4.95. 

Professionally engaged conservationists 
are frequently asked make suggestions 
for assist projects that can under- 
taken local organizations groups. 
Any group, organization individuals 
concerned will find Mrs. Hubbard’s book 
veritable gold mine ideas. 

She has listed and given sort case- 
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history report some 180 community 
conservation projects, including some 
international scope. Undoubtedly she had 
many more projects listed she worked 
this book, but had boil down her 
selection. This reviewer was only sorry 
that she did not list the SCSA and several 
its chapter’s projects. 

Her first four chapters are concerned 
largely with preservation beauty, par- 
ticularly exists National Parks, 
smaller natural areas, along roadsides, 
and special gardens and sanctuaries. 

Then follow chapters devoted “Com- 
munity Planning”; “Community Forests” 
“Water”; “Water and Soil Conservation,” 
with emphasis districts. 

The final three chapters, (9, 10, and 11) 
deal with methods and procedures which 
should great help those just 
starting local conservation and com- 
munity projects. 

Any conservationist would wise 
obtain copy Mrs. Hubbard’s book. 
The phenomenon local community and 
conservation projects has arisen spectacu- 
larly within the past years. This 
growth bespeaks highly conservation in- 
formation and efforts, with 
which professional conservationists all 
kinds have played leading role. 

Since many local projects would never 
get off dead center weren’t for the 
women, this book should all public 
libraries and recommended highly 
women’s organizations. However, needs 
read carefully the men folks. 


Residue calculator (ARS, USDA, photo). 


known amounts stubble, collecting 
and weighing samples stubble, 
using complicated charts technical data. 

The slide rule, which can used 
any farmer, shortcut this informa- 
tion. When set figure representing the 


yield grain stubble harvest time 
(about 100 pounds per bushel grain) 
the slide rule automatically shows the ap- 
propriate amount stubble that will 
left the surface after each tillage oper- 
ation with various types implements. 


. 
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News Notes 


PRESIDENT’S COLUMN 


ESPITE record-breaking cold and 

snow storms which created many 
transportation schedule changes, all offi- 
cers and Council members were hand 
for the annual Spring Council Meeting 
the Society held Des Moines, Iowa, 
March 14-16. This first Council meeting 
new decade actually started its work 
session Sunday evening, March 13. The 
industrious members were session morn- 
ing, noon and night—winding the for- 
mal meeting noon, March 16. 

Bernard Geraghty, representing the 
Great Plains Region, and Dr. Willis 
Huddleston, representing the Southeastern 
Region, reported for their first Council 
meeting. They entered into the activities 
with all the zeal, enthusiasm and “savvy” 
veterans. Dr. Austin Patrick brought 
the wisdom and experience his years 
former president and Council member 
his function new member-at-large. 

Much important work was accomplished. 
only wish were possible for all you 
sit the Council meeting and ob- 
serve the hard work, conscientious effort, 
and long hours your Council members ex- 
pend the effort duly represent your 
aims. 

After very careful consideration all 
possible locations and proposals, the offi- 
cers and Council members reaffirmed the 
decision made the annual meeting 
August, 1959, locate the Society’s new 
home Des Moines. Sites recommended 
the Building Committee were inspected. 
One was chosen and negotiations are now 
under way secure this site. 

Recreational highlight the Council 
meeting was the Monday noon luncheon 
guests the Agricultural Committee 
the Des Moines Chamber Commerce. Dr. 
Firman Bear and your “prexy” were 
the speakers this luncheon meeting. The 
Des Moines Chamber Commerce ex- 
pressed enthusiastic interest the So- 
ciety’s new building project. 

The report the Finance Committee 
was another important item for Council 
action. After studying this committee’s 
survey chapter and 
action regarding the membership dues in- 
crease, the Council went record 
confirm the decision made Rapid City, 
South Dakota, August, 1959, raise 
the membership dues $7.50 starting 
with 1961 membership. This dues increase, 
effective with memberships starting 


July 1960, will insure Society income 
level permit operation sound 
financial basis. Minott Silliman, Jr., 
Chairman the Finance Committee, has 
explained this his letter Dec. 1959, 
chapter officers and reprinted this 
issue the 


Councilman Richards Canada 
reported plans for the fifteenth annual 
meeting held Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada, the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege August 28-31, 1960. Plans made 
the local Canadian Arrangements Com- 
mittee were reported page the 
March issue the and further 
information reported this issue. You 
will note the Annual Meeting Program and 
Local Arrangements Committees have 
given particular attention family par- 
ticipation the excellent program for the 
meeting. will have the opportunity 
learn the Canadian conservation 
various soil and water conservation pro- 
grams—including officials who administer 
the national resources program. The an- 
nual meeting program well balanced 
with research, administration and opera- 
tions, and extension workers 
United States. suggest you formulate 
your plans now attend the Guelph 
meeting. 


Chapter representatives are provided al- 
most full day the program for 
Wednesday, August 31. This designed 
give chapter representatives oppor- 
tunity discuss chapter programs, pro- 
cedures, and problems, and present their 
suggestions the SCSA officers. Concur- 
rent with the program for chapter repre- 
sentatives are special sessions for reports 
from several the Society’s technical 
committees. 


Harold “Dutch” Rhodes’ Building Fund 
Committee working diligently raise 
funds for the new Society home. 
urge all you cooperate with this 
committee and work secure pledges and 
funds for the new building. The task will 
comparatively easy each and every- 
one will his part. average 
contribution $10.00 per member ($2.00 
year over five-year period) will put 
over the top the building fund cam- 
paign. leaders soil and water con- 
servation, this our opportunity exer- 
cise our stewardship stabilizing the 
organization and contributing the soil 
conservation movement. HOME FOR 
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pointed out SCSA bro- 
chure—“Through the conscientious help 
everyone the building shall then built 
not only stone, mortar and the woods 
the forest but the spirit its found- 
ers and the devotion and loyalty mem- 
bers.” confident that all you will 
your part responding the request 
“Dutch” Rhodes and his Building Fund 
Committee. 

Again, urge each and everyone 
you sincerely your best secure 
one more new members. hard 
imagine any not having least 
one acquaintance who should member 
the Society. Let’s all “get the ball” 
and enroll that new member before July 
1960. Remember, members signed now 
get all the 1960 issues the Journal. 
For you eager gentlemen, and what SCSA 
member isn’t, don’t stop one new mem- 
ber—get several! exceed our goal 
11,500 Society members 1960. 

can and will meet our objectives 
and goals for 1960 well for future 
years are all “doers.” Don’t wait for 


DUES INCREASE EXPLAINED 
SILLIMAN LETTER 


Dear Chapter Chairmen and Secretaries: 

This letter about very important 
subject for members the Soil Conserva- 
tion Society America—a proposed in- 
crease dues effective July 1960. 
This wil apply 1961 dues. 

The bylaws the Society state Arti- 
cle IX, Section “The annual dues 
each class membership shall deter- 
mined the Council. When change 
dues under consideration, the Council 
shall publish notice such change the 
JOURNAL SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 
and solicit chapter review the proposed 
change before final action.” 

The purpose this letter solicit 
chapter review and consideration. Frankly 
our dues have not been meeting our oper- 
ating expenses. have been using in- 
come from booklet sales cover increased 
operating expenses during the past few 
years. 

You will want know the reasons for 
any proposed increase and will try 
give you information have hand. 
Your Society has 10,293 members (No- 
vember 30, 1959). About 150 these are 
students paying only $1.00. The remainder 
pay $5.00 which will bring about 
$50,000 although have never reached 
this the past for has only been re- 
cently that the Society has had 10,000 
members. Sustaining Member funds, over 
the $5.00 for dues, are allocated special 
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projects not included the operating 
budget. 


Since the Society opened home office 
has operated “in the black” three years, 
“in the red” three years and one year 
was within $25.00 “even break.” 
Over the seven year period, the Society 
had excess $7,527.27 above ex- 
penditures. 


The Society has been able operate 
“in the black” only because successful 
sales popular type booklets. had 
originally been planned that the income 
from these booklets could used pub- 
lish additional material specific value 
members and soil conservation leaders 
but has been necessary use the in- 
come from such sales for operating ex- 
penses the organization. 


The record booklet sales from 1952 
through 1958 indicates received $107, 
799.41 from booklets with costs and com- 
missions amounting $74,453.62. 
left the Society net income $33,345.79 
and from this amount that have 
been meeting our increased expenses and 
expanded program and services the 
membership. Commissions paid chapters 
amount $6,426.25 and thus they, too, 


Today the Society has six employees 
for which salaries, Social Security and 
retirement payments approximate $31,000. 
Printing the Som WATER 
CONSERVATION costs about $15,000 year 
with less than half this amount ob- 
tained advertising income. Other items 
(taken from 1959-60 budget) that account 
for major expenses include: Postage, 
$3,600; office supplies, $5,200; Council, 
$2,000; travel staff, $3,500; rent, $1,- 
560; telephone, $690. There are many 
other expenses but will not list all. The 
total estimated income for the year 1959- 
$101,175.00 whereas can foresee 
expenses $99,030.00. 


1951 the Society increased the dues 
professional members from $3.00 
$5.00. 1955 the dues members 
associate members, they were known 
that time, were also increased $5.00. 
Thus dues have remained the same 
level for period six years. 


During these years postage rates have 
increased per cent. Printing costs have 
increased from per cent per cent; 
more increases are scheduled. Salaries, 
office rent, travel costs, electricity, supplies, 
and equipment have all increased. addi- 
tion the Society has expanded its program 
and services members and chapters. 


maintain the program the Society, 
new income must found. The Society 
should not depend upon the uncertainty 
booklet sales maintain sound pro- 
gram. 


The proposal that membership dues 
for 1961, exclusive chapter dues, in- 
creased $7.50 year. This would apply 
new members secured after July 
1960, and statements mailed mem- 
bers the winter 1960. 


Jr., Chairman 
Finance Committee, SCSA 


News 


LOOKING THE FUTURE HOME 
FOR SCSA 
(Continued from page 100) 


files, etc. Also, must have more de- 
sirable space, commensurate with the dig- 
nity and stature our Society. The an- 
nual rental for this type space would 
vary from $2.50 $3.50 per square foot. 


The decision the Council proceed 
with the construction home office 
Des Moines was announced Rapid City. 
Following this announcement, the support 
the chapters was solicited letter. 
Building Fund Committee was set 
develop procedures and ways raising 
the $100,000 needed for the type office 
anticipated. 

The first step was inform the mem- 
bership the Society regarding the acti- 
vation this project and solicit their 
help. This was done sending bro- 
chure the subject all members with 
the 1960 dues statements. Also the 
Both which were entitled Home 
for SCSA.” 


Following these initial steps the Society 
directed its efforts (and continuing 
so) toward getting chapters assume 
their proportionate share this building 
fund formally pledging chapter, 
the proportionate share being 
$10.00 per member. 


What Chapter Pledge 


first there was some confusion 
just what chapter pledge really is. The 
Society’s official definition chapter 
pledge was defined Council action 
follows: chapter financial pledge 
the Society statement its intent 
raise and pay certain sum within cer- 
tain period, within the power 
the chapter so. Such pledge will 
the Executive Council the membership 
the chapter. 


“The Society will expect the chapter 
develop and carry out vigorous pro- 
gram within the chapter that the 
pledge may fulfilled. 

“The Society will honor this pledge 
good faith but will not consider binding 
the chapter any its officers.” 

furtherance this all contributions 
and individual pledges from the members 
the chapter, secured them, will 
properly credited the chapter and 
will this means aid fulfilling the 
chapter pledge. 
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Some Formal Pledges Already Made 


this time ten (10) chapters have 
noted that these chapters have pledged 
least per cent more than their propor- 
tionate share based solely number 
members. 

addition the Society has 
$1,100 individual pledges from mem- 
bers other chapters. 


Individual Pledges 


The Society’s official definition 
individual pledge follows: 

financial pledge your Society 
statement your intent pay certain 
sum within certain period within 
your power so. Such pledge will 
accepted good faith and the Society 
will manage its finances with the expecta- 
tion that you will honor your pledge. You 
will reminded when payment due. 
The Society will not consider this pledge 
binding you any sense the word.” 

The Society office Des Moines, 
April had received total $7,852.00 
contributions. These contributions have 
come from members more than chap- 
ters. Approximately per cent has been 
the form sustaining memberships 
($20 plus national and chapter dues). The 
monthly rate contributions now ac- 
celerating. 

addition the above evidence 
support the Building Fund, addi- 
tional fifteen (15) chapters have formally 
acted one way another support 
this Fund. 


Site and Building Action Date 


the March, 1960, meeting the 
Society’s Council, the group indicated 
preference for rural location with easy 
access Des Moines and the new 
Interstate Highways being developed 
the area. Negotiations are under way 
the present time acquire the site. 

This report our building fund 
program. From now can only pro- 
ceed rapidly contributions and 
pledges are received. Our time table calls 
for the completion the architect’s draw- 
ings this summer and the start construc- 
tion late this year early 1961. 
earnestly solicit your suggestions and help 
the implementation this program. 
Our Society growing rapidly and our 
facilities for service must keep pace com- 
mensurate with the dignity and stature 
our place the conservation movement. 
Building Fund Committee. 


PROGRAM 


SOIL CONSERVATION SOCIETY AMERICA 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting 


Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 28-31, 1960 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 


3:00 Education Building 


7:00 LONGTIME Physical Education 
Building 


8:00 p.m.—Entertainment—Physical Education Building 
(Band Concert) 


MONDAY, AUGUST 
7:30 HALL 


8:00 Education Building 


MORNING SESSION—Physical Education Building 
Presiding: Council Member, SCSA, 
Guelph, Ontario 


9:15 Queen 
The Star Spangled Banner 


Invocation—Papre Younc, Chaplain, On- 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario 


Our Fifteenth Annual Meeting—N. 
Program Committee, SCSA, Guelph, 
tario 


Welcome Ontario 


Greetings—J. President, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario 


Your Host—H. Chairman, Ontario Chap- 
ter, SCSA, Guelph, Ontario 


Where and When—L. Chairman, Lo- 
cal Arrangements Committee, SCSA, Guelph, On- 
tario 


10:00 am.—Man, Land and Saver, 
President, SCSA, Urbana, 


10:30 Challenge the 
Bear, Council Member, SCSA, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 


11:00 Saver, President, 
SCSA, Urbana, Illinois; Chairman, 
Fellows and Honorary Member Committee, SCSA, 

Washington, 


12:00 noon—LUNCH—CREELMAN HALL 


AFTERNOON SESSION Education 
Building 

Presiding: Council Member, 
SCSA, Cookeville, Tennessee 


Base 


ister Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Government Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 


2:45 Conservation Dynamic Future—Mar- 
Director, Land Use and Manage- 
ment Program, Resources for the Future, Wash- 
ington, 


3:30 and People—D. Administrator, 
Conservation Service, USDA, Washington, 


4:15 Survey Techniques Advance Land Use 
Mapping—D. O.B.E., Hunting Sur- 
vey Corporation, Toronto, Ontario 


6:00 CANADA BUFFET SUPPER—Physical 
Education Building 


8:00 p.m.—Entertainment—Physical Education Building 
Variety Program, Presentation Boy Scout 
Plaque, Male Chorus 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 


7:30 HALL 
MORNING SESSION—Physical Education Build- 


ing 
Presiding: Roy Council Mem- 
ber, SCSA, Washington, 


Research” 


9:00 am.—Minimum Tillage, Interseeding and Mulches 
and Conservation Practices the Upper 
Mississippi Hays, Superin- 
tendent, Crosse Experiment Station, ARS, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 
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9:45 and Water Conservation 
Chief Branch, ARS, Fort Collins, 


Colorado 


10:30 Conservation Authority 
Chief Conservation Engineer, On- 
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10:00 Hotshots” 


10:15 Representatives Session 


Presiding: 
bana, Illinois; Chairman, Chapter 
Activities Committee, SCSA, Madison, Wisconsin 


tario Department Planning and Development, 


Toronto, Ontario 


11:15 with Forces the 
Chairman, Woodlands Research Depart- 
ment Pulp and Paper Research Institute Can- 


ada, Montreal, Quebec 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


TOURS—Bus tours commence immediately follow- 
ing morning session view types farming and 
conservation projects Southern Ontario. 


Saver, President, SCSA, Ur- 


10:15 Technical Committees 


Presiding: 
dent, SCSA, Fairmont, West Virginia 


First Vice Presi- 


12:00 noon—LUNCH—CREELMAN HALL 


AFTERNOON SESSION Physical Education 


BOX 


LUNCH WILL SERVED TOUR. 


5:00 BARBECUE” Physical Education 


Building, Compliments Ontario Department 


Agriculture 


7:30 p.m.—Entertainment—Physical Education Building 
Scottish Pipe Band, Highland 
Dancing, Scotch Country Dancing, Comedian 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 


7:30 am.—BREAKFAST—CREELMAN HALL 


RICE 


MORNING SESSION—Physical Education Building 


Presiding: President, SCSA, Ur- 


bana, 


President, SCSA, Fairmont, West Virginia 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


Moines, Iowa 


Buildin 
Presiding: 
SCSA, Washington, 


Joun Council Member, 


“Effective Land Resource 


nomics Research Division, 


ARS, Washington, 


2:45 Dynamics Soil Conservation—Mav- 
Department Agronomy, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 


3:30 Farmer’s Place Soil Conservation—Law- 
RENCE Kerr, Farmer, Chatham, Ontario 


4:15 Ceremonies 


For those who have procured tickets for the Strat- 


ford Shakespearean Festival, plan remain 
Guelph Wednesday night, evening meal, overnight 


pus. 


lodging, and breakfast can purchased cam- 


Walter Jeske Named 
Editor JOURNAL 


Walter Jeske, Waverly, Iowa, will be- 
come editor and assistant executive secre- 
tary for the SCSA effective July 1960. 

Jeske 1951 
graduate Iowa 
State University 
and been 
teaching voca- 
tional agricul- 
ture and Eng- 
lish Waverly 
since that time. 

While col- 
lege, Jeske was 
member Al- 
pha Zeta, Phi 
Delta Kappa, 
Phi Kappa Phi, and Gamma Sigma Delta. 
was also active Gamma Delta, serv- 


ing international secretary, and mem- 
ber the campus YMCA, serving 
editor the Y’s magazine, Cyclone. 

Under Jeske’s direction the Waverly 
chapter the Future Farmers America 
won four gold and two silver awards 
national competition. Jeske also presi- 
dent and director the Waverly adult 
education program. 

Jeske succeeds Douglas Wade who 
recently resigned after nearly three years 
editor and publicity officer for the So- 
ciety. Wade has been appointed super- 
visor the Conservation Information 
Service the Saskatchewan Department 
Natural Resources with headquarters 
Regina, Sask., Canada. will assume 
this information and education position 
May 16, 1960. 


JOURNAL ARTICLES’ AWARD 
METHOD REVAMPED 
YEAR the selection outstanding 

articles the Som AND 
CONSERVATION will handled 
different basis. the past list 
articles was mailed Society members 
for vote. This year members have the 
opportunity suggest articles for recog- 
nition the Editorial Board. 

committee, chairmanned Dr. Aus- 
tin Patrick, recommended the change 
and suggested the JournaL awards 
given only for original published 
AND CONSERVATION articles 
that make solid contribution the field 
knowledge within the science and art 
good land use. 

Articles published during the past three 
years, since Julyl, 1957, are eligible for 
consideration. 

Members are encouraged submit their 
suggestions May 30, 1960, Ben 
Osborn, Chairman the. Editorial Board, 
c/o Soil Conservation Service, Washington 
25, 
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News 


ROUTE THERE ARE POINTS INTEREST 


This map and legend have been pre- 
pared the Local Arrangements Commit- 
tee the 15th Annual Soil Conservation 
Society America Meeting. Use 
planning your trip Ontario. The num- 
bers below refer the “circled” numbers 
the map. Information centers the 
Ontario Department Travel and Pub- 
licity are located all the border cross- 
ing points. Here you will find courteous 
and helpful attendants give you de- 
tailed information travel and accommo- 
dation Ontario. 

Guelph: where the SCSA will meet known 
the Royal City. Population over 37,000 and 
the county seat Wellington County. The 


Ontario Agricultural College and the Ontario 
Veterinary College are located here. 


Toronto: Seat the Provincial Government 
Ontario and home the Canadian National 
Exhibition which will progress the 
time the SCSA meeting. 


Stratford: Shakespearean Festival center. 
Drama, Music, and Special Exhibits. Forty- 
three miles from Guelph. 


Niagara World famous waterfalls, 


dro-generating station, 
center. 

Royal Botanical Gardens. In- 
cludes flower gardens, arboretum, nature trails, 
and wildlife conservation areas. 

St. Lawrence Seaway Project: Joint 

Canadian-U. shipping canal and 
beth and Eisenhower. 

Crysier Farm and Upper Canada 
Village: part the Ontario-St. Lawrence 
Development Commission. 
commemorates one the famous battles 
the War 1812. 


Ottawa: The Capital Canada. 
Many interesting places here including 
ment Buildings, ernor General’s Residence, 
Central Farm and the 
Museum 

Algonquin Park: (2,700 square 
One the Ontario’s ninety 

vincial Parks. acilities for boating, ishing, 
swimming, camping and picnicking. 

Pimery Park: One the newst the 
Provincial Parks Ontario, opened the 
public 1959. Beautiful sandy beach, ex- 
cellent camping facilities; nature trails. 

10. Fanshawe Dam Reservoir: Flood 
control project the Thames River 
Conservation Authority. Surrounding lands 

for recreational use including picnic 
swimming, camping and trailer park 

course. 

Shand Dam: control reservoir 

the Grand River, near the village Fergus. 


~ 
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12. Elora Gorge Park: the several 
conservation areas established the Grand 
Valley Conservation Authority. Located near 
the village Elora and miles from Guelph. 

13. Pimehurst Park: Conservation Area 
the Grand Valley Authority six miles south 
Galt Highway 24A. 

14. Helland Marsh: Market 
garden lands reclaimed from marshlan 

Maple: Lake Simcoe District 
Ontario Department Lands Forests and 
site forest research center. 


16. St. Williams: Ontario 
Lands and Forests forest tree nursery station. 


Area: The heart On- 
tario’s tobacco producing area. 

18. Dam: Newest the flood con- 
trol projects undertaken the Grand River 

servation Commission. 

19. Vimelamd: the Niagara Fruit site 
horticultural experimental stati 

20. Rendeau Provincial Park: Lake 
Erie, swimming, picnicking, camping. 

21. Peterborough: The highest lift 
the world located here the Trent Can: 

22. Kimgston: Many places 
seen here including Old 

was the home John 

onald, the first Prime Minister Can- 
ada. Queens Universi and the Royal Mili- 
tary College are located here. 


23. Doon Pioneer Village: Located south 
Kitchener. 18th Century Ontario 
village. Not far from here Montrose 
the last the covered bridges Ontario. 


Ontario Welcomes You the Annual Meeting 


are depending you... 


you plan attend, have you filled the Advance Registration Form and sent in? 
(See the March, 1960, JOURNAL, page 


HIGHLIGHTS THE 15th ANNUAL MEETING 


Conservation Tours 

There will five bus tours offered 
Tuesday afternoon, August 30. regis- 
tration Sunday afternoon Monday 
morning, you will asked designate 
the tour your selection. 


All tours will general nature, 
radiating out from convention head- 
quarters. 

The 1960 convention area inter- 
esting geological region, and the 
center agricultural southwestern On- 
tario. You will find such diversity 
agriculture from tobacco and joint farm- 
ing dairy and beef farming. 


Tour No. 1—A streambank erosion 
control project experiment, prominent 
beef and tobacco farms that area and 
visit the Bell Homestead and Mohawk 
Indian Chapel. 

Tour No. 2—Some contour farming 
the area, the one remaining covered bridge 
the area, flood control measures 
small town and forest research station. 

Tour No. 3—A forest research station, 
flood control and sustain flow dam, 
field tile manufacturing plant, large dairy 
farm and the one remaining covered bridge 
the area. 


Tour No. 4—Fish rearing ponds 
conservation area, some older reforestation, 
contour farming and the scenic Forks 
the Credit River 

Tour No. 5—The Niagara Escarpment, 
prominent dairy farms the area, large 
combination turkey and mushroom farm 


and flood control bypass that paid for 
itself its first year operation during 
Hurricane Hazel. 

The Children’s Program 

organized progrdm sports and 
other recreation being arranged for the 
children. The children will divided 
into three four groups according age. 
The number groups required will 
determined from the pre-registration data. 
However, for the present, four groups, 
years and over 13, are contemplated. The 
younger children, years and under, will 
supervised trained nursery school 
personnel. supervised program out- 
door sports, swimming, hikes, movies and 
indoor sports planned for the boys and 
girls from years old. Movies, 
swimming, dancing and sports are planned 
for the teen-agers. 


The Stratford Shakespearean Festival 

Forty-three miles west Guelph No. 
Highway the City Stratford astride 
the Avon River, tributary the 
Thames. -The City was named after the 
birthplace William Shakespeare, and 


the site new unique Shakespearean 
Festival Theatre which has been given in- 
ternational acclaim for its productions. 
For 1960 the famed director Tyrone 
Guthrie and actress Julie Harris will work 
such productions “Romeo and Juliet”, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream”, and 
“King John”. block seats ($3.50 
each) for Wednesday evening, August 31, 
being reserved until August for 
members attending the SCSA Annual 
Meeting. you wish obtain tickets 
for the Shakespeare Theatre you must 
write STRATFORD SHAKESPEAR- 
EAN FESTIVAL, STRATFORD, ON- 
TARIO with money order postal note 
for the required number seats, and state 
that you are attending the Soil Conserva- 
tion Society Convention. 

The Local Arrangements Committee feels 
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that there will many SCSA delegates 
who will not want miss seeing the out- 
standing performance the Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival. urge that you 
procure your tickets soon possible 
before the August. 


Program Highlights 


The theme for the 1960 Annual meet- 
ing the Soil Conservation Society 
America “New Technologies Land 
Resource Management.” 

Professor Richards, the Soils 
Department, Ontario Agricultural College 
and Chairman the Program Committee, 
said, “sub-themes which have been selected 
for the speakers’ sessions are: Our Base 
Resources; Resources Research; and Ef- 
fective Land Resource Use.” 


“As March 25,” Dr. Richards con- 
tinued, “the Program Committee has been 
fortunate having the following out- 
standing men accept place the pro- 
gram: The Hon. Alvin Hamilton, Minister 
the Department Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Canada; Wil- 
liams, Administrator, Soil Conservation 
Service, USDA; Orville Hays, Superin- 
tendent, Crosse Experiment Station, 
Wisconsin; Richardson, Chief Con- 
servation Engineer, Ontario Department 
Planning and Development; Omer Kel- 


ley, Agricultural Research Station, Fort 
Collins; and Carl Heisig, Director, Farm 
Economics Research, Agricultural Research 
Station, USDA.” 

President Elmer Sauer, SCSA, will 
give the keynote address for the 

Ample time has been arranged for dis- 
cussion the business affairs the So- 
ciety, particularly, key-committee reports. 

Chapter Representatives Session 
has been scheduled for entire morning, 
with opportunity carry over discussions 
into afternoon session. 


The Ladies Program 


MacDonald Hall will the headquar- 
ters for all ladies’ activities. Events marked 
thus are combined with the general con- 
ference. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 
Afternoon—*REGISTRATION Physical 
Education Building. 
*BUFFET SUPPER—Physical 
Education Building. 


*ENTERTAINMENT 


MONDAY, AUGUST 
Morning— *OPENING SESSION Con- 
ference Physical Education 

Building. 

*LUNCH, Campus. 
Afternoon— TOUR bus Hamilton 
visit the Royal Botanical 
Gardens and for shopping. Or, 
TOUR bus through 


Guelph and vicinity and 
the farm home Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Wilkes Hoey for dem- 
onstration fabric printing. 


Evening— *BANQUET 
ment. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 
Morning— Free for 
and local shopping. 

LUNCH Campus. 
Afternoon— TOURS Monday. 
Evening— *BARBEQUE 

ment. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 


tute (Home Economics Fac- 
ulty). 

LUNCH, Campus. 


NOTE: you wish attend the Strat- 
ford Festival, tickets should secured 
well advance. Tickets are secured 
writing the Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival, Stratford, Ontario, enclosing 
money-order postal note for $3.50. 
sure state that you are attending the 
Soil Conservation Society Convention. En- 
tertainment Wednesday, August in- 
cludes— 


2:30 Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
the Festival Theatre. 

8:30 John” 

Afternoon and Evening— 
panorama the Western Canadian 
Indian, the Festival Arena. 
Canadian Handicrafts, art, theatre and 
display the Festival Exhibition 


(Above right) The new Soils Building the College cam- 
pus where the SCSA Council will meet prior the annual 
convention. 
(Below) Canada’s vacation land and waters are ideal for 
family outings. What more needs said! 


(Above) Administration Building, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph. SCSA will use dormitories top three floors 
for convention housing. Excellent dormitory and eating 
facilities campus will make for economical visit. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


California Chapter. Sven Ander- 
son, past chairman, reports, “Our initial 
‘papers’ program and banquet Jan- 
uary was highly rewarding. tying this 
program with the annual convention 
the California Association Soil Con- 
servation Districts received 
favorable spot afternoon when the 
Association had committee meetings. Sec- 
ondly, the Association included our ban- 
quet with the catering program for their 
whole convention, which relieved 
any risk for ticket sales. 

“Financially, think all the costs 
our annual meeting will contributed. 

“One our failures was not ar- 
range for photographers and press con- 
tacts. 


“We are urging our program speakers 
develop their papers the form re- 
quired for possible publication the 
hope that one more may 
selected for printing. feel that per- 
sonal recognition this sort will stimu- 
late more effort along this line.” 

The California newsletter points out 
that the SCSA “spouse membership” 
helpful income tax deduction, especially 
where both the man and wife attend 


Northern Chapter placed copy 
DOWN THE RIVER every. rural 
home Champaign County 1959. 
Asst. Supt. Schools Montgomery 
(center) receives 1,000 booklets from 
Roy Lynge (left) and John Stall, 
SCSA chapter project members. 


CHAPTER 


regular meeting which the expenses 
both would then deductible. 


Southern New England Chapter 
(Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island) was one the cooperating organi- 
zations the Tenth Annual Connecticut 
Conservation Conference held Decem- 
ber Hartford, Conn. Several members 
the Southern New England SCSA 
Chapter participated the program. The 
chapter issues annual directory mem- 
bers with one the newsletters. 

The February newsletter summar- 
ized accomplishments during 1959 and 
pointed toward goals for 1960. The win- 
ter meeting was held Bridgeport, 
Conn., and particularly emphasized speak- 
ers from industry who described innova- 
tions and advances technology that 
have effect conservation practices 
and techniques. SCS speakers brought out 
changes and innovations the District 
program. 


Egyptian Chapter will meet 
June the Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity cafeteria 6:15 p.m. Stall will 
speak “Water Resources Southern 
Illinois,” and Howard Mendenhall the 
Rend Lake Conservancy District will show 
film watersheds. 


Hoosier Chapter newsletter contained 
nice item thanking the 1959 officers 
the chapter for job well done. 
the January meeting there were 180 
persons attending. The local arrange- 
ments committee for the 1961 SCSA an- 
nual meeting held Lafayette now 
includes: Harry Galloway, Purdue Uni- 
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versity, Lafayette, chairman; Ward Stu- 
dor, Indianapolis; and Swain, In- 


Chapter issued announcement 
brochure describing its third annual photo 
contest. The pictures are listed two 
separate prize categories, black and 
and color, and are concerned with 
conservation and related land and water 
use. Copies the brochure can ob- 
tained writing Ernest Behn, RFD 
No. Boone, Iowa. 


Manhattan Chapter (Kansas) met 
March for dinner meeting with 
members and guests present. Dean Weber 
Kansas State University gave illus- 
trated talk his travels India. The 
chapter will undertake tape recording 
radio programs offered sta- 
tions locally and elsewhere the state. 
new quarterly newsletter was distributed 
the March meeting. particular note 
the newsletter the listing the radio 
programs for 1960. These run monthly 
from March 15, 1960, through February 
15, 1961, and cover wide variety land 
and water subjects. 


Santa Trail Chapter (Kansas) has 
developed unique advertising device and 
has created plates used for printing 
one-half gallon milk cartons. Samples 
the printing which carry conservation 
messages can obtained writing 
Roger Arensdorf, Soil Conservationist, 
Box 869, Dodge City, Kansas. The 
plates are offered chapters other 
areas which may also interested 
trading plates starting similar project. 


Show-Me Chapter (Missouri) has ap- 
pointed committees work out mem- 
bership, booklet sales, annual meeting, and 
newsletter reports for 1960. Chapter chair- 
man John Gibson has written articles for 
the newsletters which are edited 
Nottorf, Sec.-Treas., Box 180, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


South Central Nebraska Chapter 
started series newsletters for 1960, 
with the first one containing listing 
the program for 1960, running through 
November 21. The June meeting will 
the annual family picnic for the chap- 
ter, and September will “Ladies 
Night.” roster members given 
the newsletter. 


Chapter (Nebraska). 
dent Ray Kubie reported the December 
meeting that new chapters had been or- 
ganized Nebraska during 1959 and the 


DBHP 
DBHP 


SERIES 


great new Caterpillar track-type Tractors! 


Plow power—these new Cat Diesel Tractors really 
have it! Geared-to-the-ground plow power han- 
dle big and wide hitches that cover acres per hour. 
It’s not unusual, favorable soil conditions, for 
and the can handle acres per day. 
course, you want more than plow power— 
and these new Cat track-type Tractors have much 
more: Work over freshly plowed ground without 
rutting harmful soil packing where wheels 
fear tread, hillsides, over boggy ground, 
among rocks and stumps Improve your farm, 
add acreage bulldozing trees, rocks, filling gul- 
lies, clearing fence rows Handle belt and power 
takeoff work Clean out feedlots, pull heavy 
loads, move farm buildings, build roads and 
ditches—and host other jobs. These tractors 
are truly versatile farm tools! 
has DBHP, 13,000 pull (about twice much 


pull most bottom wheel tractors) and plows all 
day gallons low-cost furnace oil. 


develops DBHP, pulls 19,495 weight and 
power for farming large acreages, good-sized land clearing 
and earthmoving jobs. 


and features: Independent gasoline starting engine with 
optional in-seat controls assures positive all-weather starting 
Direct-electric push-button starting available Simple adjust- 
ment-free fuel system Lifetime lubricated rollers and idlers 
Dry-type air cleaner removes 99.8% dust from air entering 
diesel Arm chair operation comfort Exclusive, long-lived oil 
clutch standard D6, optional 


More Than Direct-Mounted Tools Match Your Needs 


tool bars and tool bar-mounted subsoilers, 
chisels, ditchers, cultivators, plows, bulldozers and rakes. Other 
tractor-mounted equipment: loader (for only), heavy-duty 
straight and angling bulldozers, stumpers, root and brush 
rakes, root 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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(Lincoln Chapter, continued) 

state showed the highest rate net gain 
membership during the year. in- 
formative lecture was presented the 
December meeting Professor Robert 
Olson, University Nebraska, College 
Agriculture, the “Use Radio- 
active Isotopes Agronomic Research.” 
search centers various countries 
Europe. They were taken during the 
search mission “applications atomic 
energy agriculture.” 


The first annual state meeting all 
Nebraska chapters was held January 
22-23, 1960, Kearney. excellent slate 
speakers the first afternoon included 
William Richards, National President 
the NASCD; Stan Matzke the Cen- 
tral Nebr. Public Power Irrigation Dis- 
trict; Edwin Janike, Lincoln Associ- 
ate Director, Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice; Don Sylvester, Valentine WUC; and 
Selvester Vanderbeek, WUC Mullen. 

Fisherman’s Liar Contest and show- 
ing the America the Beautiful slides 


were featured the evening banquet. 


Saturday morning the group was ad- 
dressed Wayne Pritchard the 
SCSA office Des Moines; Robert Zink, 
ACP specialist Lincoln; Bill Pierce, 
president the Nebraska Conservation 
Contractors Association; Dr. James Drew, 
asst. prof. Agronomy Lincoln; and, 
Dale Jaedicke, state conservationist 
Nebraska. Friday afternoon special 
program was arranged for the ladies, which 
included bus tour several points 
Kearney, followed tea the Kear- 
ney State Teachers College, and slide 
show “Native Range Flowers” put 
Selvester Vanderbeek. Saturday 
morning the ladies were treated some 
demonstrations and practice floral ar- 
rangements. Even though the weather was 
severe there were 140 present this first 
state-wide meeting. The consensus the 
group was make this all-Nebraska 
meeting annual affair. 


Rutgers Student Chapter (New Jer- 
sey) cooperated with the Dean the 
School Agriculture sponsoring 
chicken barbecue and freshman reception 
during the week prior the beginning 
the school year. There was opportunity 
for members the SCSA student chap- 
ter meet about 200 new men and in- 
vite them join the chapter. Robert 
Hanna faculty advisor the chapter. 


New Jersey Chapter during its Jan- 
uary meeting honored two members. 
Robert Hanna, Assistant Extension 


Why gamble when you 


used equipment? 


When you buy used machine you expect make 
money for you. And you don’t make money because 
“wasn’t what the man claimed be,” you’ve made 
bad deal...lost money. But there’s such risk when 
you buy from Caterpillar Dealer. Here’s why: recon- 
ditions, classifies and guarantees his trade-ins take the 
guess and gamble out your buying. Because does 
you can buy realistic prices. For example: 


“BONDED BUY” used Cat-built equipment your 
best buy anywhere. This exclusive written guarantee 
bond, $10,000, assuring you parts and labor repair 
protection during the warranty period...similar 
new machine guarantee. 


“CERTIFIED BUY” covers units any make good 
condition. Machines with lots life and profit left 

them. This type protection carries the dealer’s written 
guarantee satisfactory performance. 


“BUY AND TRY” deal more than its name implies. 
means fair buy for the price asked. You are protected 

with the dealer’s written money-back agreement. Some- 
thing you won’t get most used equipment lots. 


Only Caterpillar Dealer will provide you with bonded 
rotection, written protection any kind. will also 
ack you with prompt service and parts you can trust. 

find Cat Dealer listed the Yellow Pages. Visit 

his used equipment lot for the best buys the market. 

Compare his values with anyone else’s soon join 

the family satisfied Caterpillar customers. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, U.S.A. 
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Specialist Soils Rutgers University, 
and Howard Mason, Hunterdon County 
work unit conservationist, SCS, received 
citations. Hanna was recognized for the 
work has done with the student chap- 
ter Rutgers. Under his guidance 
has grown from students 1957 
the present. Mason was honored for 
work the field applied conservation 
well for his performance training 
new personnel and for his weekly news- 
paper column. has more than years 
record service the farmers New 
Jersey. 


The Empire State Chapter (New 
York), with its new chapter banner 
display, held successful annual meeting 
February Cornell University with 
100 registered. The theme the meeting 
was “Industry Contributions Soil and 
Water Conservation.” Iva Van Pelt re- 
ported the meeting Rapid City. 
Films and slides taken the West were 
shown the group. The meeting fea- 
tured banquet with presentation made 
Claire Herting, who received one 
the ten national awards given the 
American Motors Conservation Awards. 
Six members were recognized 
members the Club Dr. Karl But- 
ler, Farm Counselor Avco Corp., gave 
the evening address “What the Fu- 
ture Agriculture?” 


North Carolina Chapter producing 
very successful printed 
sued bi-monthly, alternating with the 
The December issue summarized 
accomplishments during the year. Par- 
ticularly outstanding was the work the 
chapter launching state-wide Boy 
Scout program. This Scout program 
one the stronger the nation among 
chapters. education and research com- 
mittee under the leadership Dr. 
Fitts concentrated four areas: speaking 
engagements, slide sets, film strips, and 
distribution printed material, including 
SCSA publications. 

The September, 1959, state convention 
the chapter registered 196, which 
record for North Carolina chapter meet- 
ing. The treasurer’s report for this chap- 
ter quite revealing. The total receipts 
for 1959 were $6,197.99 and expenditures 
were $4,957.19. substantial amount 
income ($1,730.92) derived from sale 
SCSA booklets. 


All Ohio Chapter’s 4th annual meet- 
ing was held January 18-19 Columbus, 
Ohio. Dr. Charles Dambach was elected 
chairman for 1960. Secretary for 1960 
Francis Baker, 5277 Conklin Drive, 


Hilliard, Ohio. The chapter presented its 
first award for “professional excellence” 
Floyd Heft, past chapter chairman 
and executive secretary the state Soil 
Conservation Committee. The most out- 
standing paper award was made 
Kenneth Dotson, chief the Division 
Lands and Soils, Ohio Department 
Natural Resources. There were 130 mem- 
bers registered. From comments this was 
the best chapter meeting yet. 

Other chapters interested details 
the professional excellence and the out- 
standing publication award should write 
the secretary the chapter. 


The Oklahoma Council SCSA 
Chapters held all-state meeting Octo- 
ber 9-10 the University Oklahoma 
with more than 100 people attendance. 
Representatives Oklahoma chapters re- 
ported Dr. Horace Harper 
spoke how the Soil Conservation So- 
ciety can service individuals and 
chapters the state. The program con- 
centrated facilities present the state 
carry soil and water conservation 
education. 


Ontario Chapter met January 
Guelph with members attendance. 
The meeting concentrated matters deal- 
ing with the big SCSA Annual Meeting 
coming August. Dr. Elmer Sauer, 
president the SCSA, addressed the mem- 
bers. Dr. Ross Lord, chairman the 
Metropolitan Toronto and Region Con- 
servation Authority, gave talk flood 
control the Province Ontario. 


Oregon Chapter held very enthu- 
siastic meeting November Pendleton, 
with members and guests present. The 
theme the meeting was “Soil, Water and 
Vegetation Resources Northeastern Ore- 
gon, Their Use Conservation.” 
Anderson and John Denison the SCS 
spoke “Soil and Vegetation Relations 
“Making Water the Servant and Not the 
Master” was conducted Elmes, 
Herb Smith, Warren Rasmussen, and 
Dunford. This was followed an- 
other panel stubble mulch wheat 
lands conducted Howard Cushman, 
Hoeft, Edgar Baumann, and Ted 
Horning. the evening banquet, Dr. 
Washington State University, talked 
“Soils the Loess Area ‘of the Pacific 
Northwest.” interest the chapter, 
particularly the officers, was visit 
Pritchard, Executive Secretary the 
SCSA. 


South Dakota Chapter, 
January 21-23 meeting Pierre, concen- 
trated water. Thursday afternoon 
tour was taken the Oahe Dam Site. 
informal smoker was conducted the 
first evening. The next day, with Hugh 
Hiller, the state chairman, presiding, 
Governor Ralph Herseth spoke “Water 
for South Dakota.” Other speakers were 
Grimes, State Water Resources Engi- 
neer, who talked “Water Rights, Water 
Laws, Water Needs”; panel “Use 
Water South Dakota” with Ole Claflin, 
Matson, Jake Shimp, James 
Shields, and Harlow Bohn; and the Heb- 
gen Dam story discussed Gen. Keith 
Barney Omaha. 

the evening banquet was held with 
William Bergeson the 
Junior and Senior Awards were made 
the banquet. 

Saturday morning another panel was 
held “Conservation Water” with 
pants were Norman Berg, Richard Hurd, 
Don Kalda, and Lester Berner. The 
morning program was completed two 
discussions the “Future 
Major Water Developments the State”. 
This was moderated Robert Hipple 
with John Sibert and George Cheney, 
representing the Corps Engineers and 
the Bureau Reclamation, respectively. 

The meeting was closed luncheon 
during which time Society affairs were 
discussed, new officers installed, and op- 
portunity given for open discussion 
members. 


East Tennessee Chapter has pub- 
licity chairman who submits brief reports 
for possible use the the 
latest communication reports: that the 
new officers for 1960 met with the officers 
1959, reviewed 1959 and laid plans for 
1960. The old officers went over pro- 
cedures for the new. From 
standpoint 1959 was good year for the 
chapter. Meetings were well attended. 
Membership went from 103 and 
were represented Rapid City. The di- 
vision the East Tennessee Chapter into 
three sub-chapters gives more members 
chance for activity and has led in- 
creased interest chapter and Society 
affairs. The chapter now produces quar- 
terly newsletter, the first issue appeared 
February and included notices chap- 
ter officers 1960, membership, new 
members, chapter council affairs, Club 
dues, SCSA Council, committee appoint- 
ments, and comments from the 1960 presi- 
dent. The chapter has developed 10- 
point program involving: increase mem- 
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bership; promotion student chapters; 
quarterly newsletter; promotion soil 
judging; continuation promotion 
roadbank distribution 
SCSA publications the schools; entrance 
the Chapter Achievement Contest; sub- 
chapter meetings least quarterly; chap- 
ter convention; and participation the 
SCSA building program. Charlie Shipley 
editor the newsletter. 


North Texas (Fort Worth) Chapter 
was one the co-sponsors the 1960 
Conservation Awards under the major 
supervision the Fort Worth Press. 

Two new chapters have been formed 
Texas: the North Central Texas 
Chapter Corsicana and the Heart 
Texas Chapter which takes 75-mile 
radius Temple. The Heart Texas 
Chapter met April Temple with 
members and guests present. Wal- 
ser, chairman, presided. Special guests 
were Dr. Cecil Wadleigh and Dr. Rex 
Johnson. program was pre- 
sented Edwin Cooper and Dr. 
Davis Texas The chapter now 
has members and steadily growing. 
This chapter received its charter Fri- 
day, December 18, with Bolton, 
Council Member the Society the 
time, making the presentation. The chap- 
ter has active publicity committee, and 
believes keeping the members informed. 


Inland Empire Chapter (Washing- 
ton and Idaho) met December Spo- 
kane. Warren Starr was presented 
society emblem recognition his work 
organizing and administering the youth 
camp sponsored the chapter. John 
Schwendiman, plant materials specialist 
with SCS, received the chapter plaque for 
1959 for outstandng professional work. 

The chapter met conjunction with the 
annual meeting the Northwest Scientific 
Association. soil and water conservation 
section representing program featuring 
conservation authorities Oregon, Idaho, 


Gib Ridder (left), 1960 President the 
Olympic View Chapter, confers with 
Past-President Vern Nelson. 


CHAPTER 


Washington, and Montana was scheduled. 
Many the participants were SCSA 
members. The Inland Empire Chapter 
held no-host banquet and invited all 
persons interested soil and water con- 
servation attend. The evening program 
following the banquet was sponsored 
the chapter. 

The activity this chapter working 
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out soil and water section the annual 
meeting the Northwest Scientific As- 
chapters. are opportunities for 
chapters work out soil and water con- 
servation sections conjunction with state 
science academy and similar meetings. 
More details this cooperation can 


obtained writing Charles Nichols, 


Here’s efficient, economical 
erosion-control weapon... 


BEMIS MULCHNET 


from minor slopes like this 


Bemis MULCHNET your most 
satisfactory method holding 
mulching materials place. wide- 
weave, twisted paper fabric, manu- 
factured from high-quality natural 
kraft, MULCHNET offers these 
outstanding benefits: 


Excellent weathering qualities 
retains 75% tensile strength 
when wet. 


Selvage edges and center yarns 
(where material stapled 
ground) mildew-treated and rein- 
forced for longer life. 


Holds mulch snugly contact with 
soil through the growing season. 
Does not have removed. 
Quickly and easily applied; wire 
staples and special stapling tool 
available. 

Economical —costs approximately 
per square yard. 


major ones like this 


pr: 


Write your letterhead for sam- 
ple roll MULCHNET for testing 
and also for copy EROSION 
CONTROL NEWS, loaded with 
information about the numerous 
benefits MULCHNET. 


St. Levis Me. 
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Box 3369 


JOURNAL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


SNOW 


CAST IRON 
KANAL 


GATES 


They 
Last 
Longer 


Resist Rust 


Manufacturers Low Pressure Gates 
and Valves for Irrigation various 
types all sizes from 72” 


SNOW GATES VALVES 
2437 East 24th Street 


Inland Empire Chapter, 
5920 Trent Avenue, Spokane Washing- 
ton. 


Wayne Pritchard, Executive Secre- 
tary SCSA, met with the Chapter 
November 


Olympic View Chapter (Washington) 
held summer meeting Renton July 
with members and guests pres- 
ent. The program theme was “urbaniza- 
tion connection with soil conservation” 
and involved tour King County with 
two guest speakers along the way. in- 


formal dinner meeting with guests 


wives was held Olympia honor 
Wayne Pritchard visiting 
SCSA office November. November 
another dinner meeting was held 
Olympia conjunction with the state 
convention the Washington Association 
the Soil Conservation Districts. Some 
persons attended this meeting, including 
several members the Inland Empire 
Chapter. 


The chapter’s commendation award was 


given May Lea Griggs Orting, Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Griggs has made excellent 
use colored slides forest scenes. Since 
1952 she has rapidly expanded her slides 
include conservation measures natu- 
ral resources forestry, soil, and water. 
She has talked thousands school 
youngsters Seattle and elsewhere 
western Washington. She has also pro- 
moted radio and talks stressing good 
land use. Her 160-acre forestry farm has 
become the site for school forestry tours 
sponsored two counties. 


Gib Ridder was elected serve presi- 
dent the chapter for 1960. succeeds 
outgoing-president Vern Nelson. 


Wisconsin Chapter met January 
Madison. The program featured “Use 
Land for Agriculture, Forests, Recrea- 
tion, Highways, Wildlife, Residences, etc.” 
For the past three years the “Land Lost” 
(Land Use) committee the Wisconsin 
chapter, under the chairmanship Henry 
Kolka first and recently Walter Rowlands, 
has been working toward the preparation 


guidelines land-use principles. The 
January program represented long step 
toward completion set guidelines 
for use Wisconsin. presentation 
specific land-use principles was provided 
keynote address given Dr. Henry 
Ahlgren and special film. The mem- 
bers and guests discussed and evaluated 
the principles which were then put for 
adoption the chapter. Speakers and 
topics this very excellent and unique 
program included Mel Cohee, SCS, 
“Land-use Agriculture”; Henry Putnam, 
formerly with the Forest Service, “For- 
estry”; Walter Rowlands, Agriculture Ex- 
“Recreation”; Jordahl, Federal 
Aid Coordinator, Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, “Wildlife”; William Steu- 
ber, Asst. State Highway Engineer, High- 
way Department, “Highways”; and, 
Robert Roden, State Department Ad- 
ministration, 
mentaries were made Walter Johnson, 
City Planning Dept. Madison, and 
Paul Olson, principal Midvale School 
Madison. 


“Contented productive cattle graze, 
conservation contoured lays.” 
“Hmmm! Must Spring!” 
i} 
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Gadget-free balers tie top tonnage 
without shattering leaves choking! 


Before you count 10, this speedy baler can 
pick up, pack, and pop out brick-square bale hay! 

It’s simple! There are compli- 
cated hayforks shatter and rub off feed-rich 
leaves. And the big bale chamber door ends plug- 
ups caused funnel-down feeding. This stops costly 
leaf loss and keeps you baling non-stop heavy hay. 


Rubber-roll conditioner saves curing time 
cracking each hay stem along its full length. Now, teamed with 
high-speed mower, this McCormick® Hay Conditioner lets 
you crush and mow the same time. 


Watch how gently ... how easily McCormick 
baler ties ton hay every six minutes. Low pick- 
raises the windrow into the baler intact—like 
green carpet! Instantly the full-floating, short auger 
whisks this stream hay the big bale chamber 
door. Three packer fingers spread evenly across 
the bale chamber. Then the plunger packs firm. 


Get cash for dealing now! Your dealer will pay interest 
the rate your trade-in and/or down pay- 
ment. Stop today and ask him for demonstration. 
See how high-speed hay machines can help you make 
better hay faster. 


The sooner you trade 


the more you save 


See your 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER dealer 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves Tractors and Equipment 
Office, Chicago 
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The John Deere Backhoe digs deep 
13-1/2 feet, dumps high feet, 


and has full 205-degree boom travel. 


with the JOHN DEERE Backhoe-Loader 


You come winner 
every time with John Deere Diesel 
Backhoe-Loader outfit. Fast digging, 
loading, and backfilling lower 
cost than you thought possible, plus 
rock-bottom maintenance and serv- 
icing costs keep you top job 
schedules and well inside even the 
tightest budgets. 


The Loader Side the Story 
Compact and highly maneuverable, 
this new Diesel Crawler-Loader 
tailor-made for getting top produc- 
tion out tight spots. 

Fast cycle time built right into 
the bucket linkage. When bucket 


JOHN DEERE Low-Cost Power with Heavyweight 


dumped from the full-height 
tion, returns the 9-degree dig- 
ging angle use the boom-con- 
trol only. Leveling out spot? Again, 
use the boom-control all that’s 
required. Operating cycle time 
further cut with the John Deere 
clutch-type direction reverser 


The Backhoe Side the Story 
The backhoe 
takes full advantage the increased 
engine horsepower built into every 
John Deere “440” unit, gasoline 
Diesel. There’s plenty crowd pres- 
sure and bucket roll-back make 
fast work digging hard froz- 


Fast cycle time built right into the 
John Deere 831 Loader; the optional clutch- 
type direction reverser the tractor speeds 
work still further 


soils. And speed work further, 
all movements boom, dipper stick, 
and bucket are operated simple, 
2-lever control. 

Low mounting the rotary boom 
cylinder provides good visibility, im- 
proves balance for transport. Wide 
range bucket sizes available. 


All John Deere Industrial Equipment 
may purchased the convenient 
John Deere credit plan. For 
facts see your nearby John Deere in- 
dustrial dealer. For the busy man’s at- 
a-glance story the complete line 
John Deere Industrial Equ write 
John Deere Industrial Division, 3300 
River Drive, Moline, 


